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ASSETS. | INCOME. 
Bonds and Mortgages..... $74, 345,110.94 | Premium Receipts....... $58,637,889.63 
Real Estate in New York, | Interest, Rents, etc....... 15,080, 461.30 
including the Equitable Building . . 77 6, 594.13 | 





|Income ........... $73,718,350.93 


| 
United States, State, City 





and Railroad Bonds and other in- 
vestments (market value over cost, 


$15,0554296.00) ee ee ieee fe 195,454, 966.00 


Ss d by Bonds and 
tid ee Seas DISBURSEMENTS. 
3 ga 18,834,127. 74 | Death Claims... ces $18, 318,482.94 
7 sj , Endowments and deferred 
Neila ig namesehdage’ 15,439,281.54 | silent ee sss sesess poe oe 
eee PE Sitio ees 883,278.00 
Companies at interest ......... 25,625, 769. 16 Surrender Values........ 2,383, 532.34 


Balance due from agents. . . 1,521,245.95 | Dividends to pikaieeitiens. 5,682,295.55 
Paid Policyholders . $34,949,672.27 


Premiums due and in process Commissions, advertising, 7,734, 569.13 
’ ’ a 


DE MONEIOR 6.545554 5 45 5 ee 5» 153, 164.00 | postage and exchange......-+.. 


Deferred Premiums...... 2,509,473-00 | All other disbursements... 6, 808, 769.75 
Total Assets ..... $381,226,035.53 | Disbursements .... . $49,493,011.15 





Interest and Rents. 232,803.07 


(Due $110,677.93 Accrued $122,125.14) 








We hereby certify to the correctness of the above statement. 
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LIABILITIES. ASSURANCE. 
Assurance Fund (or Reserve) $303 45 7,338.00 INSTALMENT POLICIES STATED AT THEIR GOMMUTED VALUES. 
All other Liabilities...... 4,414,059.50 Outstanding Assur- 
Total Liabilities. .. $307,871,897.50| amce.......... . $1,409,918,742. 00 
PO + ci ccoearnd - $73,354,1 38.03 | New Assurance ... $322,04'7,968.00 

















We hereby certify to the correctness of the above statement. The Reserve as per the independent valuation 
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COMMENT 


War has come between Russia and Japan. There was no 
formal declaration of war. Japan learned that Russia was 
not disposed to grant her “ irreducible minimum,” diplomatic 
intercourse ceased, and forty-eight hours afterwards rumors 
ot the clash of arms began to be received. We have learned 
at this writing of the successful assault upon the Russian 
battle-ships Retvizan and Czarevitch and the cruiser Pallada 
by Japanese torpedo-boats on the night of February 8, in the 
outer harbor of Port Arthur. The three ships were so serious- 
ly damaged that it was necessary to run them aground in 
shallow water at the harbor entrance. Next morning, Tues- 
day, February 9, at eleven o’clock, sixteen Japanese ships ap- 
peared off Port Arthur and bombarded the forts and the fleets, 
putting holes through the battle-ship Poltava and the cruiser 
Novik below the water-line, and retiring them from present 
use. These prompt and surprising naval successes by the 
Japanese indicate that the Russians are no match for them 
on the sea, Russian merchant vessels have also been seized, 
and both Russians and Japanese have landed troops in Korea. 
Of course the progress of the war now irretrievably pre- 
cipitated will be watched with intense interest. The world 
has seen no such conflict as may now be looked for since 
the Russo-Turkish war of 1877, and it has never seen a 
well-contested sea-fight between modern war-ships. Our sea- 
fights with Spain were one-sided, and so were those in 1894-5 
between China and Japan. We have all been curious to 
see what can be done with modern machines of naval war- 
fare when properly manned and matched on something like 
equal terms. But aside from this inevitable sporting interest, 
the regret of Americans that this war has come is deep and 
universal. We are sincerely neutral, sincerely the friends of 
both parties. Neither ean do the other a great damage with- 
out exciting our deep coneern. Our trade interests in Man- 
churia have not availed to make us hostile in spirit to Russia, 
though the Russian press seems to have credited us with that 
inclination. We have nothing but regret that our two friends 
have not been able to find a peaceful solution of their differ- 
ences, and the prospect that we may find an opportunity as 
traders in their necessity avails nothing to reconcile us to 
the vast injury which they seem certain to do one another. 


The feebleness of the works of man when assailed by the 
great forces of nature has been direfully illustrated again 
by Baltimore’s great fire of February 7 and 8. A good start 
and a high wind made of what seemed at first an ordinary 
blaze a vast and calamitous conflagration, such as our country 
has not seen for thirty years, and has never seen but twice 
before. There was the great fire of 1871 in Chicago and the 
great Boston fire of 1872. The Baltimore fire ranks between 
them. Chicago’s loss was over two hundred millions; Boston’s 
loss was eighty millions. Baltimore’s direct and immediate 
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loss seems likely, at this writing, to approximate one hundred 
millions. A large share of this will fall upon the insurance 
companies, the majority of which are much better able to 
stand such loss to-day than they were thirty years ago. Most 
of the business part of Baltimore is a vast low heap of smoking 
refuse. But happily only three or four lives were lost. The 
indispensable human element in Baltimore is all there still, 
and is bestirring itself with courage to resume business and 
gradually replace what is gone. We look for a lesson in every 
great calamity. The main lesson in this last one is that it 
pays every city to spend money liberally to supply itself with 
water for fire purposes, and to maintain the most efficient 
fire department possible. New York sent nine engines with 
their crews to Baltimore’s help, and we judge from the com- 
ments on our men’s performance that they were esteemed to 
be thoroughly proficient in their business, and that cities that 
suspect that their methods of fighting fires are not quite all 
they should be may profit by examining the system here. The 
Baltimore fire showed what the great modern fires have shown 
before it, that the best of fire-proof buildings will melt away 
if there is enough fuel near them to make a sufficiently hot 
fire. 


Mr. Hanna’s illness gives concern to the multitude of his 
friends in all parties and in all walks of life. There is nothing 
in the news about him so far that forbids the expectation of 
his recovery. 

We still adhere to the belief that Mr. Bryan, ex-Mayor 
Johnson of Ohio, and Mr. W. R. Hearst, of New York, will 
be unable, in spite of their evident though unavowed co- 
operation, to control a third of the delegates to the St. Louis 
convention. For the sake of argument, however, let us as- 
sume that they could muster a third of the delegates, or even 
a few more. Does it follow that they should be suffered, 
through the operation of the two-thirds rule, to dictate the 
candidate of the Democratic national convention? The two- 
thirds rule no longer has any excuse for existence. When 
it was formulated in 1832, it was intended to safeguard the 
Democrats of the slave States against the selection of a candi- 
date who, in their judgment, could not be trusted to uphold 
with unswerving fidelity the interests of their section. They 
used the two-thirds rule to defeat the nomination of Martin 
Van Buren in 1844, and that of Stephen A. Douglas in 1860. 
That the suspicion with which those statesmen were viewed at 
the South was justified seemed to be proved by their subse- 
quent careers. In 1848, Martin. Van Buren, by accepting 
the Barnburner-Free-soil nomination for the Presidency, 
brought about the defeat of the Democratic nominee, Lewis 
Cass, for he split almost evenly the Democratie vote in New 
York, and thus gave that State to Zachary Taylor, the Whig 
candidate. Douglas, as it is well known, gave a zealous support 
to the cause of the North after the secession movement began. 





But for the two-thirds rule either Martin Van Buren or Henry 
Clay would have been elected President in 1844, and it is prob- 
able that in either event the war with Mexico would not have 
taken place. Again, but for the two-thirds rule Stephen A. 
Douglas would have been chosen President in 1860, and it is 
possible that to-day we might still be living under a slavery 
régime. At present the two-thirds rule can no longer be re- 
garded by Southern Democrats as a policy of life insurance. 
Inasmuch as they furnish the bulk of the electoral votes to 
which a Democratic nominee can look forward, they are bound, 
under any circumstances, to exert in a Democratic national 
convention the influence to which they are entitled. As things 
are now, the two-thirds rule can be used to thwart their in- 
terests and wishes by a small minority of delegates represent- 
ing States which a Democratic nominee has little or no chance 
of carrying. Let the Southern delegates demand, with a close 
approach to unanimity, the abolition of the two-thirds rule, 
and no Democratie national convention would be likely to re- 
ject the demand. Then a sane and far-sighted majority would 
have nothing to dread from the populistic element, which 
has twice wrecked the Democratic party. 

With the exception of the eloquent reference to ex-President 
Cleveland made by Mr. Olney at a Democratic banquet, we 
have not read in recent years an abler or more loyal speech 
than that delivered by Mr. Root at the Union League Club 



















































































in defence of Mr. Roosevelt’s policy, and in advocacy of his 
nomination for the Presidency. If any Republican leaders 
imagined that Mr. Root would countenance any attempt to 
substitute him for his ex-chief on the Republican ticket, they 
must now recognize their mistake. Evidently he would not 
take the nomination if it were offered to him, unless Mr. 
Roosevelt should retire from the field before the meeting of 
the national convention. But, however sincere may be his 
desire to devote himself henceforward to practise at the bar, 
his fellow citizens will not permit the ex-Secretary of War 
to renounce permanently a political career, So far as we can 
judge at this distance, there is no man more likely to receive 
the Republican nomination for the Presidency in 1908 than 
is Mr. Root. In the office of Chief Magistrate he would be 
an honor to his State and to the country. Meanwhile, if the 
New York State convention is this year controlled by men who 
really wish and hope to carry the Empire commonwealth 
for Republican candidates, we will expect to see them 
nominate Mr. Root for Governor. Whether he would accept 
a nomination for that post we do not know, but not even his 
political opponents will dispute his fitness for the office. 

We can well believe the report that Mr. Roosevelt desires 
to see him made a delegate to the national convention at Chi- 
cago, in order that he may make the speech nominating his 
ex-chief for the Presidency. His supreme qualifications for 
the function were disclosed at the Union League Club. There 
are, indeed, some indications that the speech which he made 
on that occasion has had the effect of modifying to some 
extent the attitude of certain men of weight towards Mr. 
Roosevelt. We would not go so far as to assert that they are 
as yet disposed to support the President with much enthusiasm, 
or to deny that they might prefer a conservative Democrat 
like Mr. Cleveland. It is by no means sure, however, that the 
Democratic national convention will have sense enough to 
nominate the ex-President, and it begins to look as if, should 
the Democratic candidate be dictated by the Bryanite wing 
of the Democracy, many representatives of conservative opin- 
ion may. deem it safer to keep Mr. Roosevelt in office four 
years longer, on the principle that it is wiser to bear the ills 
we have than fly to others that we know not of. We still have 
confidence, however, that before next July the Southern Dem- 
oerats will have come to recognize the tremendous responsibil- 
ity that rests upon their shoulders. 





It is an interesting bit of news that comes to us from 
Indianapolis—the news, namely, that United States Senator 
Fairbanks has reluctantly consented to be the Republican 
candidate for the Vice-Presidency on a Roosevelt ticket. If 
this news be confirmed, we may assume that no opposition of 
any consequence will be offered to Mr. Roosevelt in the nation- 
al convention of his party, and we should not be surprised to 
see the President nominated by acclamation. Hitherto In- 
diana has seemed to be a dangerous nucleus of discontent. 
There is good ground for believing that Mr. Hanna’s friends 
preponderate among the managers of the Republican machine 
in that State, and that, had he uttered a word of encourage- 
ment, or even given the consent that is conveyed by silence, 
a majority of the Indiana delegates would have advocated his 
nomination for the Presidency. It is evident that Mr. Hanna 
has once more given proof of his good faith. He has clinched 
the evidence by urging Mr. Fairbanks to accept a nomination 
for the Vice-Presidency. The assumption is justified by Mr. 
Fairbanks’s notorious unwillingness to exchange his seat in 
the Senate for the Vice-President’s chair. Nothing but the 
influence of his friend, the Senator from Ohio, could have 
overcome his resolution. 


It was, of course, pointed out to the senior Senator from 
Indiana that, as-it is his own followers who have avowed a 
preference for Mr. Hanna, his consent to enter the field as 
a candidate for Vice-President on the Roosevelt ticket would 
annihilate all substantial opposition in the Republican national 
convention to the President’s nomination. Nor is this all. 
With Mr. Fairbanks on the Roosevelt ticket, it would be ex- 
tremely difficult, if not impossible, for any Democrat except 
Mr. Cleveland to beat the ticket in Indiana. Even Mr. 
Cleveland, it must be remembered, lost the electoral vote of 
Indiana in 1888, when one of that State’s citizens, General 
Harrison, was his opponent. It should further be borne in 
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mind that Indiana is one of the States that gave ‘Mr. Me- 
Kinley a larger plurality in 1900 than it did in 1896, the fig- 
ures being 26,479 in the later, against 18,181 in the earlier 
year. Since 1900 the Republican hold upon the State is be- 
lieved to have been tightened, and it is certain that the nomi- 
nation of Mr, Fairbanks for the Vice-Presidency would benefit 
Mr. Rooseyelt precisely as did that of Mr. Hendricks for the 
same office benefit Mr, Cleveland in 1884. If, therefore, the 
news from Indianapolis shall prove well founded an effective 
stroke has been delivered for Mr. Roosevelt, a stroke the 
effect of which will be felt, not only in the Republican national 
convention, but at the ballot-box. 


Those conversant with the intimacy of the relations between 
Mr. Charles F. Murphy and his Brooklyn lieutenant, State 
Senator P. H. McCarren, will not attach much importance 
to the latter’s support of the nomination of Chief-Judge Alton 
B. Parker for the Presideney—a support announced on the 
evening of Saturday, February 6, at the Manhattan Club 
in New York city.. That Judge Parker himself was not pro- 
foundly impressed by Senator McCarren’s speech may be in- 
ferred from the fact that he uttered not a syllable to indicate 
a willingness to accept a nomination. The notion that either 
in a State convention or in the national convention of his party 
the State Senator from Brooklyn would oppose Mr, ©, F. 
Murphy’s wishes is absurd. The only possible motive for Mr. 
McCarren’s demonstration must be a purpose to convince 
Judge Parker that if the latter by any chance should become 
the Democratic nominee for the Presidency, he would not be 
without zealous friends in Tammany Hall. Mr. Murphy him- 
self has never said a word to indicate an intention of support- 
ing Judge Parker in the State or national convention. There 
is no doubt, however, that he would prefer Judge Parker to 
Mr. William R. Hearst, if it were conceivable that the latter 
had a chance of obtaining any considerable number of dele- 
gates from the State of New York, or of being considered with 
an approach to seriousness in the national convention. 


So far as Mr. Murphy’s personal declarations are concerned, 
he has repeatedly expressed the belief that Mr. Cleveland, if 
nominated, could be elected. We may take for granted that if 
he had to choose between Cleveland and Parker, he would 
support the former. What he would like best of all, however, 
would be an uninstructed delegation to St. Louis, which could 
be trusted to adopt any suggestion made by him at the last 
moment. Should he secure such a delegation, there is a wide- 
spread impression that, after looking over the ground at St. 
Louis, he would express regret at the unwillingness of Demo- 
cratic leaders in the Southern States to accept the ex-Presi- 
dent, and that, as the next best thing, he would advocate the 
nomination of Mayor George B. McClellan, who has just 
demonstrated his ability to carry the city of New York by a 
large plurality. It is certain that if Mayor McClellan shall 
eontinue to give the city of New York an honest, clean, 
thrifty, and efficient government, he will be far stronger nine 
months henee than he was last November, and, very likely, 
would be able to earry the State of New York. He would also 
be strong in New Jersey, of which State his father was Gov- 
ernor, and which gave its electoral votes to the Democracy 
at each of the five Presidential elections preceding 1896. It 
is also possible that he might carry Connecticut, provided 
there should be a tidal wave in his favor throughout the lower 
counties of the State of New York. How Mayor McClellan 
would run in Indiana, and Illinois is, on the other hand, un- 
certain. He could not hope to make such inroads on the 
Republican vote as would ex-President Cleveland. 


Southern newspapers have of late made some interesting 
comments on an aspect of the negro problem which the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger was the first to point out. It appears 
that at the close of the civil war there were scarcely 15,000 
colored people in Philadelphia. According to the census of 1900, 


they numbered 62,613 in a total population of 1,298,697. They 
are now computed to number about 65,000. They contribute 
far more than their proportion to the record of crime. More- 


over, the proportion is increasing. In 1896, out of 58,072 per- 
sons arrested in Philadelphia, 5302 were negroes, or nearly 
10 per cent. On January 22, 1904, out of 465 convicts in 
Holmesburg prison, 166 were negroes, or over 35 per cent, In 
the convict department of Moyamensing prison at the same 
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date there were 91 negro convicts in a total of 257; or, again, 
over 35 per cent. In the month of January, 1904, 95 per cent. 
of the persons tried in Philadelphia for burglary and robbery 
were negroes, and more than two-thirds of the colored people 
convicted had arrived recently from the South. The New 
Orleans Picayune seems to be justified in drawing from these 
data the deductions, first, that bad negroes have made up 
a considerable part of the recent migration from the South 
to the North; and, secondly, that those negroes who, without 
being originally bad, were shiftless, and who have tried to live 
in Northern States as easily as they could in the South, by do- 
ing odd jobs, have found fewer facilities in the North, and so 
have drifted into crime. The Montgomery Advertiser thinks 
that eventually the North will have even more trouble with 
the negro than is experienced by the South. For several rea- 
sons. In the first place, the negroes expect more from North- 
crn whites than they do from white men at the South. They 
are justified in forming such expectations, owing to the pro- 
fessions made by many Republicans during the Reconstruction 
period. In the second place, the Northern people are not, as 
a matter of fact, so kindly disposed toward the negroes as are 
the Southern whites. In the third place, the colder climate 
at the North during at least a half of the year makes living 
more expensive and difficult. On the whole, however, our 
Southern contemporaries regard with equanimity the awaken- 
ing of Philadelphia to the seriousness of the race problem. 
They hold that it is only a question of time when white men 
in all sections of the country will appreciate the gravity of 
the situation created by the enfranchisement of the negro. 


Sincere and consistent friends of civil service reform think 
not only that Federal office-holders should not be invited to 
contribute to the expenses of their party in political contests, 
but that they ought not to figure as delegates to political con- 
ventions. Their time belongs to the nation which pays their 
salaries, and ought not to be devoted to partisan purposes. It 
is an interesting fact that in 1900, when President McKinley 
was a candidate for renomination, he instructed General Dick, 
secretary of the National Republican Committee, to send out 
a circular letter on the subject. The letter was to the effect 
that while, of course, the National Committee did not pre- 
sume to interfere with the selection of delegates, yet it was 
deemed advisable that, so far as practicable, delegations to the 
national convention should be composed of men not holding 
Federal appointments. It was, of course, acknowledged that 
there might be justifiable exceptions to the rule. But the con- 
viction was expressed that Federal officials ought not to be 
prominently identified with the management of political con- 
ventions. It would be edifying to learn what view of the 
matter is taken by Senator Lodge, who recently sent orders to 
his lieutenants in Massachusetts to put none but Roosevelt men 
on guard in the delegation to the Chicago convention. Now 
his chief lieutenants are George A. Hibbard, Postmaster of 
Boston; George H. Lyman, Collector of the Port; and Jeremiah 
I]. MeCarty, Surveyor of the Port. We shall sean with eu- 
riosity the list of Massachusetts delegates, in order to see 
whether it includes the names of these Federal officials. 


The President himself seems to take a much more creditable 
view of the matter than the Senator from Massachusetts. In 
a letter to Mr. Stranahan, Collector of the Port of New York, 
Mr. Roosevelt spoke in no ambiguous terms. He explained 
that he did not wish to dictate to conventions their choice of 
delegates, but he would suggest, he added, that whenever it 
was possible to get good men who are not holding Federal 
office, this should be done. He foresaw, he said, that many 
oftice-holders would go to the national convention, because many 
of them are politicians who have a good deal of influence in 
their home districts, but they must understand, he said, that 
no pressure from Washington would be brought to bear upon 
them to sceure their votes. 


Mr. Roosevelt is credited with the assertion that he could 
win without New York. There is no doubt that in 1868 and 
in 1872 General Grant did not need the support of New York 
in order to gain a majority of the electoral votes. The same 
thing may be said of Cleveland in 1892, and of McKinley in 
1896 and 1900. On the other hand, the electoral votes of New 
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York would have turned the scale in favor of Tilden in 1876 
had not the Eleetoral Commission counted every doubtful vote 
for Hayes; and they were unquestionably decisive in 1880, 
1854, and 1888. They would have been decisive in 1860 had 
all the opposition to the Republican candidate been concen- 
trated upon Douglas, and had Lincoln failed, as in that case 
he doubtless would have failed, to carry the State of New York. 
It was the State of New York that made Buchanan President 
in 1856, Zachary Taylor President in 1848, and Polk President 
in 1844. If, therefore, Mr. Roosevelt asserts that he could 
win without any of the electoral votes of his native State, 
we can only reply that such a thing is possible, but not 


probable. 


It may be, however, that he has something else in his mind. 
Suppose that in August or September the Republican leaders 
should make up their minds, as they did in 1880, that their 
candidate for Governor was in danger of losing the Empire 
State. What is there to prevent Governor Odell from 
convoking the Legislature in special session for the purpose 
of carrying a bill more or less similar to the so-called Miner 
law which was enacted by the Democrats in Michigan in 1892. 
That law provided that each Congressional district in the 
State shouid choose one Presidential elector, and that the State 
should be divided into two large districts, each of which should 
return one elector at large. The result is well known. Out of 
its fourteen electoral votes, Michigan contributed five to 
Cleveland and Stevenson. There is no doubt that such a law 
would be perfectly constitutional. The second clause of the 
first section of the second article of the Constitution provides 
that each State shall appoint, in such manner as the Legis- 
iature thereof may direct, a number of electors, equal to the 
whole number of Senators and Representatives to which the 
State may be entitled in the Congress. State legislatures have 
often used the powers thus delegated to them. For many years 
after our present Federal Constitution became operative the 
Presidential electors of New York were chosen by the Legisla- 
ture. The Presidential electors of South Carolina were chosen 
by her Legislature up to the civil war. This obviously is a ecard 
which the Republican party has up its sleeve. It controls the 
Executive as well as both branches of the Legislature in the 
State of New York. If, therefore, the Republican leaders 
should deem such a course expedient, they could neutralize 
the importance of the Empire State by a law the practical 
outcome of which would give each of the great political parties 
about one-half of the Presidential’electors. Verbum sapientt. 


It is becoming evident that the disturbance due to the Russo- 
Japanese war will not be confined to the Far East, nor even 
to Asia. The Balkans are already showing the first symptoms 
of trouble, and it is likely that spring will see an insurrection 
in no wise visibly different from war in Macedonia and Adria- 
nople. Bulgaria has only been kept from intervening by force 
of arms to help the Bulgarian-speaking Slavs of the four east- 
ern vilayets of European Turkey by the strong pressure of 
Russia and the repeated representations of the Russian govern- 
ment. Russia, having failed to secure peace in the Far East, 
is not destined to succeed better by the Dardanelles, and all 
signs indicate that Bulgaria will profit by the Far-Eastern 
conflict to break away from Russian leading-strings, and at 
least make the attempt to unite to her territory the northern 
part of the four non-Albanian vilayets of Monastir, Kossovo, 
Saloniea, and Adrianople. It is difficult to see what Austria 
could do under the cireumstances. The Emperor Franz Josef 
is pledged to the peaceful reform of Slavonic Turkey equally 
with the Tsar, yet Austria has for generations had very strong 
and defined ambitions concerning the Balkan lands, and she 
undoubtedly wishes to add Macedonia to Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, which she has so successfully administered since 1878. 
This would be a solution of the Near-Eastern question in a 
sense decidedly opposed to Russia’s interests, and is therefore 
the more likely to be brought about now that Russia’s hands 
are tied. Russia has one strong card to play in her Black Sea 
fleet, which was built especially for the purpose of attacking 
the Turkish forts on the Dardanelles. This fact is in itself 
sufficient reason why Russia has not sought to take her Black 
Sea fleet through the Dardanelles and Bosporus with a view 
to using it against Japan. It is too likely to be needed nearer 
home. We may remind ourselves that the Black Sea fleet of 























































































Russia consists primarily of seven battle-ships, averaging ten 
thousand tons each, four of them being powerful modern vessels. 


The opening days of Parliament have made it evident that 
a dissolution cannot long be delayed. Not only are there 
signs that the’ powerful group of Liberal-Unionists who fol- 
low the Duke of Devonshire are inclined to reenter the Liberal 
fold, but it further appears that, so far, Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Wyndham have not succeeded in making satisfactory terms 
with Mr. John Redmond and the Irish party. The action of Mr. 
Chamberlain in seizing the Liberal-Unionist Association, and 
using the old fear of home rule as a weapon in doing so, will 
make it much more difficult for Mr. Chamberlain’s former chief 
to win the confidence of Ireland, while it will at the same time 
widen the breach between the Premier and the Duke of Devon- 
shire. Mr. Redmond will certainly take no action likely to 
bring Mr. Chamberlain back to power, now that the former 
Colonial Secretary has made it clear.that the policy of home 
rule seems to him as dangerous to the empire as it did in the 
memorable days when he seceded from Mr. Gladstone. There 
was a slight expectation that Mr. Chamberlain’s policy of 
general federation might be stretched to cover some kind of 
home-rule measure for Ireland, which would undoubtedly 
benefit more by the food tax on foreign commodities than 
even Canada, and could, therefore, be counted on to support 
the policy of Mr. Chamberlain, so long as it did not stand in 
the way of Irish ambitions. But now, in his desire to beat the 
Duke of Devonshire and to capture the Liberal-Unionist. As- 
sociation for his fiscal campaign, Mr. Chamberlain has done 
his best to revive the fear of home rule, and has, therefore, 
incurred the hostility and suspicion of home-rulers. While 
this palpably makes it harder for Mr. Balfour and Mr. Wynd- 
ham to strike such a bargain with the Irish members as will 
secure their solid support, so necessary to his weakened ranks, 
and on so many occasions during recent months the sole cause 
of his retention in power, it seems not impossible that his 
antagonism towards Mr. Chamberlain may incline the Duke 
of Devonshire towards home rule, and thus remove the one 
obstacle to his reentry into the Liberal party, where he might 
well expect to become reconciler and leader, and even to be 
asked by the King to form the next ministry. For the drift 
of the last seven by-elections makes it evident that Mr. Balfour 
cannot count on a victory at the polls even for his moderate 
policy of retaliatory tariffs, while the food-tax party has made 
practically no headway at all. It remains to be seen whether 
the Duke of Devonshire can overcome his dread of home rule, 
which, being based chiefly on his sympathy with the Irish land- 
lords, has now, through the legislation of Mr. Wyndham, lost 
much of its reason for being. 


For those who have at heart the best interests of American 
urt in its larger aspects the news of Edward MacDowell’s 
resignation of the Chair of Musie at Columbia is peculiarly 
weleome. Mr. MacDowell’s principal reason for giving up 
his professorship is, it appears, in order that he may find more 
leisure for what is, unquestionably, his proper work in the 
world—the writing of music. His engagements at the univer- 
sity have absorbed the best part of his time and energy for 
almost a decade, and his opportunities for creative work in 
the art of which he is an acknowledged master have been, 
during that time, lamentably curtailed. He will, we imagine, 
be sorely missed at Columbia; for he exerted there, admittedly, 
an educational force of extraordinary fineness and importance. 
[lis scholars and associates will be the poorer for his absence, 
whether they realize it or not. But American music will be 
the gainer. Those who are best qualified to judge recognize 
in Mr. MacDowell a creative artist of singular originality, 
power, and inspiration; his increased leisure will no doubt be 
productive of further and more continued evidence of his 
genius. 

In the address that he delivered on February 7 before the 
Boston Labor Union, President Eliot took note of the very 
vapid inerease in the last three years of the effective power 
of large combinations of men. The labor-union now faces 
the employers’ association, one monopoly against another. Out 
of this kind of encounter, once rare, now common, has come 
the joint agreement combining the two monopolies. This is 
sure to result in raising the price of the necessaries of life, 
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and against that, society must find a way to defend itself. 
Dr. Eliot suggests 
the expediency of establishing over them governmental in- 
spection and control. That, he thinks, would be one remedy; 
but he pointed out that the action of legislative or judicial 
remedies must necessarily be slow and superticial, and the 
real cure must be found in the deep workings of the demo- 
eratie spirit that made the strife possible. As modifications 
that are needed, and the attainment of which will tend towards 
permanent industrial peace, he mentioned steadiness of em- 
ployment, conditions of labor that will permit the laborer to 
have a settled place of abode, and, in big concerns, a voice 
for the workman in the discipline-of the works, and an in- 
terest for the workman in profits. Ile would also have for 
the workman pay increasing with the length of his service, 
and a retiring allowance. Both these last advantages are pro- 
vided for officers of the army, and are much coveted by other 
salaried persons. Dr. Eliot objects to the monopolistie tend- 
ency of labor-unions and employers’ associations which make 
for the division of society into two great classes. 
with other observers that that is contrary to the democratic 
spirit, as is also the tendency of labor-unions to keep men of 
unequal capacities down to a level, and to restrict the output 
and capacity of the individual workman. 


IIere are two monopolistie sceret societies. 


ITe agrees 


It may be that if the late Mr. Whistler were not dead, the 
Copley Society of Boston would not be planning to have next 
week a show of his paintings. But if he were still alive and 
the show were afoot, how greatly would his soul be delighted 
and refreshed by the report of prejudice in Boston against 
his portrait of Mr. Canfield. This report concerns the re- 
puted disturbance of some members of the Copley Seciety 
at the idea of hanging Mr. Canfield alongside of such citizens 
as Mrs. Sears, Mrs. J. L. Gardner, Mrs. Potter Palmer, and 
others. Not that these ladies are said to object. Mrs. Sears 
is herself a mighty good painter; Mrs. Gardner is a famous art- 
collector and an all-round sport; and Mrs. Potter Palmer, if 
we remember rightly, has herself been in the show business. 
Not one of them would be likely to flinch from smiling from 
a wall in Mr. Canfield’s company. But evidently there has 
been some question whether the portrait of Mr. Canfield should 
go with theirs, and an embarrassing phase of the situation is 
that Mr. Canfield has sent more Whistlers to the exhibition 
than any one else. It is very amusing, and though Mr. Whis- 
tler is not here to enjoy it, Mr. Canfield is, and he is capable 
of being much cheered by it. He is a perfectly frank and un- 
pretentious person, a gambler by trade and by choice, and 
without evasions. Whistler’s portrait of him was the artist’s 
last work, and would be an exceedingly interesting item in 
the Copley Society’s exhibition. It would be a mistake not 
to include it if it ean be had, but it may be that the report 
that the society is in danger of making such a mistake is 
only a malicious rumor. 


One of the most learned of contemporary Congressmen, 
Mr. J. B. Perkins, of Rochester, has been heard from in de- 
bate in the House. Mr. Perkins is an able lawyer and a distin- 
guished historian, but he discussed neither on history nor law. 
The question was whether Congress should prohibit the dock- 
ing of horses’ tails in the District of Columbia, and the intro- 
duction into the District of unlicensed horses whose tails 
have already been docked. General Grosvenor of Ohio, Mr. 
Cooper of Wisconsin, and Mr. Powers of Massachusetts were 
among the gentlemen who argued that docking was cruel, un- 
necessary, and contrary to the intentions of the Almighty, 
who made the horse after a pattern that was satisfactory to 
Him, and should be so to us. Mr. Perkins argued that docking. 
if properly done with the use of a little cocaine, didn’t hurt 
the horse a mite; that it was no more unnecessary than hair- 
cutting; and that the horse looked better for it. If the House 
wanted to do something for horses, he advised it to abolish 
the check-rein, which causes horses “ ten thousand times more 
torment ” than docked tails. Tle said he owned dock-tailed 
horses, and evidently he knew all about them. But the House 
didn’t. The House passed the bill, 85 to 8. When the bill gets 
to the Senate it will strike a community of horse-owners and 
may die. If it reaches the President, it will come to a horse- 
sharp, and he may kill it. It is perfectly true, as Mr. Perkins 
said, that the check-rein is immeasurably a greater nuisance 
to horses than docked tails. 





















What Will the Issue Be? 


Now that war is actually begun in the Far East, it concerns us. 
as Americans, to consider with some care the outcome of such a 
contest, from the view-point, not only of the combatants, but also 
from that of our national interests. Let us begin by as- 
suming that the war will be a duel between Russia and Japan. 
What is the relative strength of the antagonists? Their naval 
ferces should first be compared, because sea power is destined to 
he a decisive factor in the struggle, inasmuch as, if the Japanese 
fleet should be disabled, it would not be practicable for the Tokio 
government to land a large army on the Asiatic continent and to 
maintain communications with it. If we leave out the battle-ship 
Osliavia, the armored cruiser Dmitri Donskoi, and the protected 
cruiser Aurora, which are on their way to Far - Eastern waters, 
but have not yet arrived, the total tonnage of the Russian navy 
on the Asiatic station is about 200,000. The war-vessels include 
seven battle-ships, ranging from 13,100 to 10,950 tons apiece; four 
armored cruisers of a displacement varying from 12,336 to 7800 
tons; and seven protected cruisers, whose tonnage varies from 6750 
to 3000. There are, besides, some twenty-four destroyers or 
torpedo-boats. The aggregate number of officers and men is com- 
puted at 20,000. If, now, we turn to the navy of Japan, the total 
displacement of which, if we omit the two war-ships last purchased, 
which lately left Singapore, is 170,000 tons, we find that it in- 
cludes six first-class battle-ships, all modern, and ranging, in re- 
spect of tonnage, from 15,200 to 12,300; eight armored cruisers, 
also of the latest type, and only varying in tonnage from 9850 to 
$500; twelve protected cruisers, whose displacement ranges from 
4898 to 3100 tons. Japan also possesses a good many torpedo- 
boats and destroyers. The impression seems to be current among 
naval experts that the Japanese strategists, engineers, and seamen 
will show themselves more proficient than their Russian antago- 
nists. This is an assumption, however, that may not be justified 
by the event. There is. on the other hand, no doubt that the 
Japanese start with the advantage of operating on interior lines, 
since, at the hour when we write, no junction has been effected 
between the main Russian fleet, stationed at or near Port Arthur, 
and the squadron at Vladivostok. Let us suppose that the naval 
superiority of Japan is so completely verified in one or more naval 
engagements that, thereafter, the remnant of the Russian war-ves- 
sels will be, practically, driven from the sea. In that event, the 
Japanese will be able to disembark any force at their disposal at 
any desirable point in the Korean peninsula or on the seacoast 
of Manchuria, and, thereafter, to keep it supplied with food and 
ammunition. How many soldiers would it be possible for the 
Tokio government to place on the Asiatic mainland? The perma- 
nent army of Japan, on a war footing, comprises 7500 officers and 
193,790 men of the rank and file, a total which, on mobilization, 
could be increased from the depot reserves to about 8000 officers 
and 225,000 men. Behind this active army stands the territorial 
force, also organized, and more or less disciplined, which compre- 
hends upwards of 3000 officers and 118,000 men. There seems, then, 
to be no doubt that Japan could send to the mainland upwards of 
150,000 soldiers. and still leave more than an equal number for 
home defence. 

Regarding the number of troops that Russia now has in Man- 
churia, much uncertainty prevails. It has been asserted, on what 
seems trustworthy authority, that her troops at or close to the 
theatre of war number about 300,000, but it must be borne in 
mind that something like 150,000 would be needed to garrison 
Vladivostok and Port Arthur, and to guard the Manchurian rail- 
ways which run from Harbin to those naval fortresses. According 
to Senator Beveridge, from forty thousand to sixty thousand would 
he needed for the latter purpose alone, even in time of peace. It is, 
therefore, doubtful whether Viceroy Alexieff could muster for active 
operations an army larger than that which Japan, at the outset, 
might put into the field. As to Russia’s ability to forward rein- 
forcements and supplies, it must be remembered that the Trans- 
Siberian Railway, on which she would have to rely, has a very de- 
fective road-bed, poor bridges, and only a single track; which rail- 
way would probably break down under the strain of military 
exigencies. even if it were not cut, as it probably would be, by 
Japanese disguised as Chinese laborers. 

It is obvious that the ultimate objective of a Japanese invading 
force would be Harbin, the Manchurian town which stands at the 
junction of the line to Vladivostok with the line to Port Arthur. 
If Harbin could be occupied by the Japanese, it is obvious that the 
Russian soldiers in Manchuria would be completely isolated from 
their base of supplies. That Harbin could be reached, however, 
without at least one battle is, of course, improbable. It remains 
to be seen what would be the result of such an encounter. In re- 
spect of cavalry there is no doubt that the Russians are much 
superior, as regards both numbers and efficiency. On the other 
hand, it seems to be believed by competent observers who took part 
in the fighting at Tientsin and in the joint expedition to Peking, 
that the Japanese infantry, though the soldiers are of smaller size, 
is at least equal to the Russian, and that-the Japanese artillery 
is better served. The combatants are equally brave, but it seems 
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probable—such, at least, was the impression received by Senator 
Beveridge—that the Russians are more enduring, and, as they can 
subsist on less food than the Japanese, we may, perhaps, assume 
that they would bear somewhat better the hardships and privations 
of a long campaign. Should the Japanese, however, be so success- 
ful in the earlier operations as to achieve the occupation of Harbin, 
there is no reason to suppose that the campaign would be a long 
one. The Japanese would have no desire to penetrate Siberia, but 
would content themselves with the expulsion of the Russians from 
Manchuria. Whether Vladivostok and Port Arthur, if invested 
both by land and sea, would require a protracted siege is 
doubtful. 

Assuming then, for the sake of argument, that the Japanese will 
be successful in both their naval and their military opérations, we 
proceed to inquire how our national interests might be affected. 
We answer that, if Japan should prove faithful to her plighted 
word, our interests would receive no detriment. Professedly, Japan 
has not entered upon the war with a view to conquest, but has 
pledged herself to uphold Korea’s territorial integrity and China’s 
sovereignty over Manchuria, and to respect the treaty rights which 
we and other maritime nations have acquired in those countries. We 
have, then, nothing to lose by the triumph of Japan, provided, of 
course, that country should not be rendered so arrogant by its 
victory over Russia as to become oblivious of its promises. In 
that event, it might be necessary for the United States, as well 
as for Great Britain, France, Germany, and other countries en- 
gaged in commerce with the Far East, to intervene, precisely as 
the nations represented at the Congress of Berlin interposed to 
regulate the Balkan peninsula after Russia’s last war with 
Turkey. . 

The same thing may probably be said regarding the attitude 
which the treaty powers would take in the event of a conclusive 
defeat of Japan by Russia. Even if successful, Russia would be ex- 
hausted by the conflict, and could not venture to defy the joint 
wishes of the treaty powers. No matter, therefore, what may be 
the issue of the conflict, we have no reason to apprehend that our 
national interests will suffer. We can, therefore, survey the 
progress of the war as dispassionate spectators—with curiosity, 
but without anxiety. 





What has made Cotton go Up? 


RECENT revolutionary incidents on the cotton exchanges of the 
world have given peculiar timeliness and interest to a discussion 
of the supply and demand conditions of the great American staple 
which appears in the February number of the North American Re- 
view. The author of the article, Mr. Daniel J. Sully, dught to be 
exceptionally qualified to expound the causes of the relatively high 
price which cotton has lately attained, and, for that matter, is 
still held at, for he has been associated with the cotton industry 
fer twenty years, and is a member of the Liverpool Cotton Asso- 
ciation, as well as of the cotton exchanges of New York and New 
Orleans. The manufacturers, who have been reduced to the alterna- 
tive of closing their mills or of buying the raw product at prices 
which they describe as ruinous, not unnaturally deny that there is 
any real economic cause for its huge appreciation in value, and 
attribute the rise in price exclusively to manipulation. Mr. Sully 
himself admits that the cotton-market has been the scene of 
manipulation during the last year, but he maintains that the 
advantage, so far as money is concerned, has rested with those 
who have tried to depress the price of the staple. On that side 
have been arrayed the mill interests, not only of New England, 
but also of Great Britain and the Continent. On the other side 
has been the principal purveyor of the raw product, to wit, the 
South, which is just emerging from four decades of poverty. As to 
cemmission-houses and brokers, these, according to Mr. Sully, have 
been about equally divided. 

The author of the article in the North American Review, which 
appears to have been written about the middle of January, begins 
with the assertion that no plan of manipulation, unless financed 
on a scale sufficient to take over a large portion of the crop, could 
have brought prices up to the recent average level, and have kept 
thein there for a considerable period. He concedes that there are 
times when “corners” are rendered possible by acute conditions, 
such as a phenomenally short crop, an inadequate supply toward the 
end of a season, and aggressive manipulation, backed by large 
capital. He pronounces it, on the other hand, impossible for 
corners to be devised and executed at the outset of a cotton year. 
No clique of speculators could be found with sufficient money and 
daring to attempt such a thing. How, then, would Mr. Sully ex- 
plain the extraordinary spectacle which the cotton-market has for 
some time presented? He contends that the recent high prices of 
cotton ate due to natural causes, which are likely to remain more 
or less operative for years to come. The germs of these causes 
should be referred, he thinks, to the period of enormous crops 
and low prices in 1897-8 and 1898-9. In each of these years 
the crop was more than 11,000,000 bales, and the price of cotton 
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fell to six, and even five, cents a pound. Two results followed: 
a restriction of production of the raw staple, and an expansion of 
the manufacture of the products into which cotton enters. On the 
one hand, every means was taken to induce Southern farmers to 
plant more extensively of other crops and to decrease the output 
of cotton. On the other hand, the low price of the staple and the 
enormous supply of it caused new mills to start up on the Euro- 
pean Continent and in the Southern States themselves. It ap- 
pears that even during the last twelvemonth, when we heard so much 
about the enforced curtailment of cotton manufactures, the South 
added to its mill facilities 817,826 spindles and 16,313 looms, 
representing an investment of about $16,000,000. Mr. Sully ealeu- 
lates that during the last ten years the mills of the world have in- 
creased their capacity by more than 17,000,000 spindles, and that 
the whole number of the world’s spindles at the present time may 
be placed at 109,000,000. Attention is further directed to the fact 
that during the period 1897-9 not only was the capacity of cot- 
ton-mills proper increased, but people the world over were edu- 
cated to new uses for cotton. We are told that cotton enters to-day 
into the fabrication of more articles than any other agricultural 
product. its low price having caused the staple to be employed 
for purposes never before contemplated. 

What happened when a four years’ period of comparatively short 
crops followed? According to Mr. Sully’s estimate, the world’s con- 
sumption, by the close of 1898, had come to be based on the assump- 
tion that the American crop would amount to 11,000,000 bales. 
The assumption has proved unfounded. The crop grown in 1899 
was 9,436,416 bales; that of 1900 was 10,383,422 bales; that of 
1901 was 10,680,680 bales, and that grown in 1902 was 10,727,559 
bales. To what should be attributed the shrinkage in the produc- 
tion of the staple?) Mr. Sully would ascribe it, first, to seed de- 
terioration; secondly, to soil exhaustion, followed by poor tillage: 
thirdly, to the increased damage wrought by pests, such as the 
boll-weevil: and, lastly, the lack of acreage expansion. The three 
causes last named need no explanation, but, as regards seed de- 
terioration, this, it seems, is due to the sale of the best seed to the 
cottonseed-oil mills. The agents of these mills go about the coun- 
try at the beginning of the season, and usually get the early seed, 
which, as experience has shown, is the most vigorously repro- 
ductive. Under the circumstances, the farmer has to fall back on 
the later seed, which is of relatively low vitality and does not 
produce a full crop. 

What, then, was the state of things that the cotton industry had 
to face on September 1, 1903? Mr. Sully answers that the sup- 
plies of raw material in the hands of mill-owners had declined to 
almost nothing. On the other hand, consumption had encroached 
upon the reserves of manufactured goods until the stocks of 
such commodities were at an extremely low ebb. From these 
facts, it is pronounced a reasonable deduction that a crop of 
twelve million bales of the American staple would have been 
absorbed at prices in advance of those of former years, by the 
mill interests of the world. We need not say that last year’s 
crop fell far short of twelve million bales. The government esti- 
mate issued on December 3, 1903, placed the probable production 
for the year at 9,962,059 bales. That the government’s estimate 
was not too low seems evident from the report of the cotton ginned 
up to December 13, 1903, a report issued by the Census Bureau on 
January 5, 1904. In spite of the temptation offered by high prices 
and exceptionally good facilities for marketing, the amount ginned 
Was approximately 400,000 bales less than that ginned up to the 
corresponding date of 1902. Mr. Sully submits that if the cotton 
had been in the country it would have been rushed to the gins, 
and the figures for the year before would have been surpassed. 
Further proof that the cotton is not in the country was furnished 
by reports from all over the South up to the middle of January— 
when the article in the North American Review was penned— 
reports to the effect that from thirty to fifty per cent. less cotton 
was in the hands of the farmer than at the same time last year. 

In view of the facts marshalled by him, Mr. Sully challenges the 
disinterested observer to resist the conclusion that natural causes 
are alone or mainly responsible for the recent high prices of cot- 
ton. Those prices have been due to the pressing demand for the 
staple, on the one hand, and to the inadequate supply of it, on the 
other. In a word, the staple has “ bulled ” itself. 





The Fate of Korea 


Korea seems destined to be the sacrificial victim in the Far- 
Eastern struggle. Manchuria has long ceased to be an independent 
political entity. From being the conqueror of China, when the 
present dynasty invaded and subdued the Middle Kingdom in 1644, 
Manchuria steadily sank to the status of a somewhat neglected 
outlying dependency, the most backward part of a backward empire. 
Its hold on the Chinese imagination lay in the presence, at Muk- 
den, of the tombs of China’s foreign conquerors, and as the Manchus 
are even to-day an armed and hostile garrison in China, the relics of 
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their ancestors are not very dear to the native Chinese. Korea has 
never ceased to be a separate and distinct kingdom, with a defined 
social, moral and political life of its own, in spite of the rival 
claims of suzerainty alternately put forth by China and Japan. 
Korea has a heroic history of intense interest and value, and stands 
as the bringer of light. religion and art to the Japanese. 

Physically, the Koreans are a finer people than their neighbors 
of Japan, and visitors to the Hermit Kingdom speak of them as 
being much handsomer than the Chinese, who, in their turn, are, 
in physique superior to the Mikado’s subjects. The Koreans have 
been devastated again and again by ruthless Japanese invasions, 
and to the last of these all historians unite in ascribing the present 
fallen fortunes and broken courage of the Hermit Kingdom. Korea 
gave Japan the art of letters, science and religion, as well as the 
best models and craftsmen in all those arts of painting and de- 
sign which we think of as characteristically Japanese. In return 
for these great gifts, the Japanese again and again spread desola- 
tion through her fertile valleys. No Eastern people detests another 
so strongly as the Koreans detest the Japanese. 

Korea is a land of extreme beauty and fertility, though it has 
for years suffered from certain political evils which we may the 
more easily understand as they have analogies nearer home. It has 
a land question almost identical with the Irish land question, ex- 
cept that, in Ireland, the landlords were additionally odious as 
representatives of foreign conquest and foreign domination, the 
rule of an alien race and an alien faith. But in both Korea and 
Ireland, the heart of the land question, economically speaking, was 
the same: a year-to-vear tenaney, which gave the landlord the 
right to raise the rent every time the tenant improved his holding 
by clearing, draining, building or fertilizing. This system, in 
Korea, as in Ireland, kept the peasant class in perpetual poverty, 
and made all hope of progress for them impossible. The absenteeism 
of the Irish landlords was repeated in Korea, as the land-owning 
class invariably streamed to the capital, to take part in_ its 
pleasures and amusements, and to participate in the court life 
which, for splendor of pageantry and costumes, and for elaborate 
detail of etiquette, was a close second to the court of Vienna in the 
days before Sadowa and the legislative secession of Hungary. 

A second evil, and a very serious one, in Korea, we can best 
realize by what we have recently read of Bulgarian-Macedonia under 
Turkish rule: it is the evil of tax-farming lined with extortion 
and dishonesty. A political writer of much acuteness has spoken 
of the Constantinople, hierarchy in the Rumania of olden days as 
“a eascade of simony”’: we might, with some justice, speak of 
the governmental system of Korea as a “ cascade of extortion.” The 
peasant groans and pays the bill, just as he does in the practically 
feudal India of to-day. But the Korean peasant is further the 
victim of a cruel and barbarous criminal law, with punishments 
as capricious as they are severe, and here the Indian ryot has im- 
measurably the advantage, since, in the British-Indian Empire, 
the law can neither be bought nor delayed. 

Add to this that the central government has never assimilated the 
modern doctrine that governments exist for the good of the people, 
and to develop and distribute the resources of the country; and 
that the Korean army was a costly luxury of the court, but wholly 
inefficacious against foreign foes, and we have a fairly true esti- 
mate of the internal condition of the Hermit Kingdom. Nor can 
it be doubted that Japan was inspired by genuine missionary zeal, 
accompanied, without doubt, by feelings less disinterested, in her 
attempt to modernize Korea, immediately before and during the 
war with China in 1894. Japan had then some sixteen years of 
civilized existence, in our modern democratic sense, to her credit, 
and had certainly done wonders within that time. Her intentions 
towards Korea involved an equally sweeping reformation for the 
land of “ Morning Calm.” But more than sixteen years of national 
life are needed before a kingdom can safely become the mentor of 
another, especially if that other strenuously objects, and has al- 
ready, through fifteen centuries of calamitous invasions, grown to 
distrust and hate the would-be reformer. 

The Japanese went at their task with a certain ruthless vigor, 
and the imprisonment of the Korean sovereignty, and the murder 
of the Korean Queen were symptomatic of their strenuous methods. 
They drew up schemes of reform which read admirably, but which 
took no root among the Koreans. and within three or four years the 
whole fabrie of “ New Korea” thus violently born under Japanese 
auspices, toppled and fell to pieces. The Japanese had secured 
settlements in various parts of Korea, such as Fusan and Chemulpo, 
and they had built the rudiments of a postal and telegraph system 
which are undoubtedly of benefit; but, at the same time, they 
managed to add to the keen animosity with which the Koreans 
viewed everything Japanese, and the work of civilization in Korea 
was thus set back and hindered. 

Japan is now determined to try again, in spite of all treaties 
guaranteeing Korean independence and sovereignty; and Korea is 
likely to learn some rude lessons concerning the modern applica- 
tion of material forces. Good may result from this to Korea, pro- 
vided that Japan’s tutelage is only temporary. But nothing more 
hurtful to the genius and destiny of the gifted but unfortunate 
Korean race could be imagined, than a permanent merging of their 






























































kingdom within the Mikado’s Empire. Nor, it may be added, 
could anything be conceived, less likely to benefit the western 
powers, including the United States; since the Japanese will soon 
make it as impossible for a white merchant to succeed in Korea 
as it now is in Japan. The ideal of the Mikado’s advisers in- 
cludes the gradual ousting of the white race from all territory 
under Japanese influence; and this doctrine would undoubtedly 
be applied to Korea. With our Chinese exclusion laws, we are 
hardly in a position to complain. 





The Child’s Right to Proper Food 


Dr. WitttAM HALL, a retired medical man of Hillside, Heading- 
ley, near Leeds in England, has promulgated the doctrine that 
every child has a natural right to be fed either by its parents or by 
the State, and that this right must be actively upheld. This 
doctrine seems humane and rational, and one would think that the 
efforts of a disinterested philanthropist to put it into practical 
effect would meet with nothing but praise and encouragement. On 
the contrary, however, Dr. Wall has encountered a great deal 
of opposition. He admitted this in a recent interview on the sub- 
ject published in one of the big London dailies. ‘ The clergy.” he 
declares, “ say that my scheme of feeding the children is against 
political economy, and that their souls must be attended to; while 
the schoolmasters say that it is the mind which must be de- 
veloped. Some twelve months ago the Sanitary Committee of the 
Leeds City Corporation were induced to vote £500 for the establish- 
ment of a depét for supplying humanized milk for poor children, 
and that scheme is in course of being carried out. But the au- 
thorities are frightened at my experiments with the feeding 
of poor children, which I have explained at York and other 
places.” 

Dr. Hall’s idea is, in brief, to bring about the normal physical 
development of poor children by feeding them on suitable and 
sufficient food. He maintains that it is little, if any, use to teach 
children about their souls, or to-attempt to train their minds, if 
they have deficient physical frames and-lack proper nourishment. 
For some twelve months he has been investigating the home-feed- 
ing of Jewish and Gentile school-children, and tabulating results, 
according to his own weighing of the children. A summary of his 
examination of 2704 Gentile and Jewish board-school children 
from six to thirteen years of age, shows that while in a “ good- 
district * Gentile school the average weight at ten vears of age was 
60.33 pounds, in the “ poor-district ” Jewish school the average 
weight ‘at the same age is 64 pounds, as even the poorest Jewish 
children are better fed than average poor Gentile children. 

One of Dr. Hall’s experiments consisted in giving to sixty poor 
Gentile board-school boys and girls, seven years of age, half a pint 
of new milk and a nutritious bun five days a week during three 
months. At the beginning of the experiment, the sixty children 
weighed 187 pounds less than the average weight for their age. 
At the end of the three months, allowing for natural growth and 
increase of weight during that time, and allowing for the weight 
of the clogs and stockings which had also been provided, the chil- 
dren showed a net gain in total weight of 40 pounds, which the 
doctor claims must be credited to the extra food. They were also 
manifestly less anemie and looked much more cheerful. They are 
now to be given, for a period, meat or fish and potatoes. “In the 
idea.” says Dr. Hall, “ that every child should be fed by its parents 
or by the State, and in its application, we have a principle and an 
action which will to a great extent prevent the misery and the vice 
which are otherwise sure to occur in the rising generation.” It is 
in the crusade against the system of teaching children regardless 
of the food given to them and their lack of physical development 
that the doctor is exerting himself at present; and notwithstand- 
ing the opposition of clergy and schoolmasters, he is receiving very 
warm support from a large portion of his community. 

The evil he is attempting to deal with is less acute in America 
than in most European countries: but even here, in this land of 
plenty, there are many communities where good work of this sort 
is needed. 





Our National Optimism 


Mr. Brett is congratulating us, in the Outlook, upon the optimis- 
tie trend of our national literature. There is a profound and well- 
grounded optimism such as is the flower of an essentially religious 
people or era. and there is an optimism which is the outgrowth 
of great national sacrifices for faith or principle or of far-sighted 
racial interests. There is also the optimism of well-fed, well- 
housed cattle. It is questionable whether a profound consciousness 
of life and its issues results in optimism, except in such cases. 
Before we become too self-landatory we should examine into the 
true reasonableness of the faith that is in us. 
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Are we optimistic because we are comfortable? If literature be 
the true expression of the national consciousness few people would 
be willing to admit that we are the deepest, the strongest, the 
most alive and thoughtful people of the age. We are not grappling 
with the most essential problems of the soul, and that is the fune- 
tion of great literature, from Homer and Dante down to Browning 
and Swinburne. 

We are producing enormous quantities of ephemeral stuff, ma- 
terial dealing with the more superficial and external aspects of life. 
The large mass of our output is fiction, and in the main it is the 
old-fashioned novel of manners and marriage. We have not yet 
moved on to the novel of motives, of the intellectual life,-or to the 
novel which deals, as does that of France, with man’s relation to 
the unseen forces of the universe, frequently, of course, to the 
diseases of the spiritual. man. But these themes are, at any rate, 
more vital than manners, clothes, marriage, and money. 

Mrs. Atherton, in her reply to Mr. Brett, points out that Amer- 
icans who take a broad interest in life, and read foreign books— 
Nietzsche and d’Annunzio—may be morbid, but they are not child- 
ish nor shallow. For good or for evil, they are coping with a grown 
man’s concerns. Roughly speaking, d’Annunzio’s novels deal with 
the principles of wsthetic theory and man’s relation to them, and 
Nietzsche is attempting a reform of ethical theory, and this, risk- 
ing all the chances of mistaken conclusions, is better for the 
thinking man than to have his thoughts bounded by four narrow 
walls containing a bed and a table. 

Subtract a few really great names from our literature—Poe, 
Emerson, Whitman, Hawthorne—and what have we left of perma- 
nent significance? It is useless to hide from the truth that we are 
a very Martha among nations, cumbered about many things and 
immersed in activities. not in thought. We have emerged from the 
concrete difficulties of colonization, liberating wars and_ political 
adjustments, and now is the time to begin building up a great 
national literature. But it will not be accomplished by allowing 
mercantile methods to prevail. Literary inspiration bears no rela- 
tion to the laws of demand and supply. ‘‘ The wind bloweth where 
it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof.” 

The only writer with a real voice in the making of literature is 
he who listens for the wind and embodies the voice of the silence, 
quite unconcerned about publishers and public. Fancy Blake 
writing to please the public! 

In my golden house on high 
There they shine eternally, 


he wrote of his works. 

Richard Feverel was published in 1858, the year which saw the 
publication of Adam Bede and David Copperfield; from that year 
on, until some ten or fifteen vears ago, Meredith continued to send 
out novels to the unresponsive void. Thus is a great national litera- 
ture builded. 

Let us analyze our optimism. Is it the optimism of a great faith 
in the far-off divine event, or the light-hearted optimism of child- 
hood before the dawn of reflection? 





Over-provision for Families 


THERE is such a thing as making an excessive provision for a 
family. When a rich man dies and leaves his widow thoroughly 
well provided for, and all his children rich, it is liable to happen 
that the children all marry and set up for themselves or follow 
out their leanings in some other way that takes them from home, 
and that the widow is left to rattle around in a big house with 
servants for companions. It is an exceptional widow that can 
make a good thing of life on this basis. The average widow, who 
has been used to domestic life in the company of her peers, is 
very lonely. 

The rich mother of children who need her help occupies a strong 
position. The rich mother of children who need nothing that 
she can give them may really be not so well situated for finding 
happiness in life as though she and her children were all poorer 
and more interdependent. . No decent person, man or woman, 
grudges his mother support if he can possibly give it, but very 
decent children of mothers who need nothing but the kind of 
company that makes a house a home, may leave their mothers 
without that particular solace. 

Gentlemen intending to leave five millions or more to a widow 
and four children, or less, should bear this possibility in mind. 
They will not do well, so far as the widow is concerned, to leave 
their children so much money, outright, that the children will need 
nothing their mother can supply. 

Gentlemen who have large fortunes and no children will usually 
do better to live on, if possible, until their wives are about ready 
to accompany them to where they may be going. A lonely, child- 
less widow is in a bad case, and if she is rich, no one should be 
surprised, or blame her overmuch, if the measures she takes for 
her relief are not altogether approved by observers, 
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From stereograph copyright, 1904, by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


THE EXODUS OF NON-COMBATANTS FROM MANCHURIA BY 
WAY OF THE ‘TRANS-SIBERIAN RAILROAD 


The photograph shows a train-load of Manchurian natives leaving the present seat of hostilities between Japan and Russia. 
The Trans-Siberian Railroad offers the main transportation facilities for Russian troops. It is reported that an important 
bridge on the line has been blown up, killing thirty Russians and blocking communication with Port Arthur 
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From stereograph copyright, 1904, by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y 


THE MOUNTAINOUS COUNTRY OF KOREA, OVER WHICH 
JAPAN IS REPORTED TO BE MARCHING TROOPS TO 
MEET THE LAND FORCES OF RUSSIA 


The photograph shows a scene in the mountainous region of Korea, giving an idea of the country where the Russian and Jap- 
anese land forces are likely to mect. It is reported that Japan has begun to mobilize a strong land force in this region 
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From stereograph copyright, 1904, by Underwood & Underwoua, N. Y. 


ON BOARD THE JAPANESE ARMORED CRUISER “ASAMA,” 
ONE OF THE SHIPS WHICH DISABLED SEVEN OF 
RUSSIA’S WAR-SHIPS AT PORT ARTHUR 


The photograph was taken on the deck of Japan’s armored cruiser, the “ Asama,’ as preparations were being made to fire one 


of the big guns. The “ Asama” is a 9750-ton ship, with-an estimated speed of twenty-three knots. 
has an armament of four 8-inch, fourteen 6-inch, and twelve 3-inch guns, and five torpedo tubes. 
Japanese vessels which took part in the engagement of February 9510, 


She was launched in 1898, 
The “ Asama” is one of the 
during which seven Russian ships were disabled 
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A New American Idyll 


By Henry Mills Alden 


HE reader of The Stone of Destiny, a story just from the 

press of Harper & Brothers, does not need to be told 

that it is the work of an American woman of exquisite 

refinement and of the highest. social rank. The book is 

pervaded by the atmosphere of a leisure commanded by 
a secure position and sedulously cherished by individual choice 
for the highest purposes of life and art. 

American women of this class, when they write fiction, do not 
give us the * society novel”; the thing labelled “ society ” has no 
attractions for them, but only distractions, which they shun. They 
are not prompted to write by a literary ambition so much as by a 
deep and earnest purpose; therefore, their writings betray none of 
the cheap artifices so common in the literature which seeks with 
almost painful efforts to arrest attention and pique interest. They 
are distinguished by what they avoid rather than by what they at- 
tempt. Their art follows very simple lines; such elaboration and 
subtle delineation as we find in Edith Wharton’s Italian studies 
are exceptional. Generally, though these writers may not have the 
positive graces of an Addison or a Thackeray, their diction is more 
simple and direct, and they write impeccable Englisn. 

It is true that the examples are very few of American women 
writers who have this threefold dower of culture, social eminence, 
and great wealth, and what we are. saying of their work is based 
upon our actual knowledge of this work rather than upon a process 
of inductive reasoning leading to a principle applicable to all 
possible instances. If it should become the fashion for women thus 
abundantly dowered to strive for literary honors, the total result 
might not seem so worthy of admiration. 

The few American women of this class who do write are es- 
sentially poets. Mrs. Fields and Mrs. Trask have won equal dis- 
tinction in verse and prose. If Mrs. Mackay were not already 
known as a poet, the poetic quality of her prose is conspicuous in 
The Stone of Destiny. We have called it an American Idyll, though 
the scene is laid in Europe, but it makes no difference where the 
cycle of movement and emotion runs its course, so complete a de- 
tachment has the writer’s art given it from any particular race 
or country. In calling it an idyll we do not mean that the story 
is idyllic in that special sense which attaches to Henry Harland’s 
recent novels; the strain is too exalted for the entertainment of 
the lighter tropes and graces of the literary art. We are lifted 
into the stimulating atmosphere of knightly endeavor—that air 
we breathe in Tennyson’s “ Idvlls of the King ” and in Mrs. Trask’s 
“ Under King Constantine.” The tension of a serious purpose is re- 
leased in a drama which is not content to be a mere love-romance 
with idyllic charm; “ the riddle of the troubled earth ” penetrates 
every utterance. We hear this insistent note even in the pretty 
scene of Theodor’s meeting with his little boy and girl in his studio, 
when they ask him what it is to die. It is with just such ele- 
mental questions that we are met at every point. What is honor? 
What is duty? In what consists the dignity of life? Notwithstand- 
ing its poetically ideal strain, the story deals with the vital con- 
cerns of all hearts to-day—the hearts of mothers, of husbands and 
wives, of children, and of the poor. Out of such concerns spring 
all the dramatic situations—dramatic in the simplest terms of our 
common life. 

This tale, the reading of which may easily be accomplished in 
one sitting—and it is very sure to be, since it has a compelling in- 
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terest—is something quite apart from all the fiction of our day. 
There is no portrayal of character, only its simple presentation. 
With the exception of the opening and closing scenes and of three or 
four in the course of the narrative, the movement goes on out-of- 
doors, in forest and field, and by the riverside. We think of the 
story as inevitably having been written in such surroundings, thus 
gaining that sanity and reserve which belong to nature. There 
is no comment, only the implicit impression; no halt for aphoristie 
reflections on the comedy of our life, which, nevertheless, is seen 
going on in mute procession, though there is no room ever for 
laughter. Throughout the story we are sensible of a structural har- 
mony like that of a noble musical composition. 

In the beginning the mother, Theodora, with her baby boy, and 
her dream of his future: she is the abiding presence in the story. 
Later on, after the boy, Theodor, has passed his three Wanderjahre 
in the study of his art and in the growth of a noble purpose for 
the devotion of that art to humanity, the course of love in con- 
nection with the career of the man and of the artist engages our 
interest. Here is disclosed the main value of the story, considered 
as a study of matrimonial conditions, though it is not presented as 
a study. The type of woman represented in Margaret, at once the 
object and the victim of Theodor’s illusion, is the very opposite of 
that given us in Theodora, the mother. It is an implied rather 
than a premeditated satire upon a class of women who are not 
merely the product of leisure and excessive refinement, since they 
are even more frequently found in the idleness and squalor of the 
slums, selfish lovers of pleasure, voluptuaries, without sympathy, 
yet claiming all indulgence. . Estrangement has followed, though 
it has not wholly displaced Theodor’s illusion. In the course of 
his altruistic work an opportunity offers for a womanly ministra- 
tion, and he is confident of enlisting her svmpathy—just to tender- 
ly break to two young children the tidings of the death of a 
woman who is the mother of one and sister of the other. 

He entered her room. ‘The air was oppressive with the per- 
fume of the cigarette Margaret held in her hand. She was lying 
on the sofa, indolent in the luxury about her.” We need not 
read on to learn that his plea was futile. But how much of justice 
there is in her rejoinder! ‘ First, you get wildly interested in 
painting, and think and speak and do nothing else. You treat 
it as a sort of cult, and expect me to play the part of priestess in 
your worship. Then, because this art, as you treat it, is an un- 
known quantity to me, you leave me entirely alone for weeks at 


-a time. Then you take up an insane scheme of reforming the 


world, and you divide your time between your studio, which uses 
your days, and your school, which absorbs your money, and _ it 
never occurs to you to come and sit by me unless you have some 
hallucination by which you expect me to be carried away... . 
Be satisfied with what I have to give... . Stay here by me and 
rest... . Love me my way for a little while.” 

There is no meeting of irreconcilable natures. After what bit- 
terness of desolation he sees the woman in Margaret awakened— 
after what supreme test of his nobility and sense of justice all dis- 
cords are resolved, and the mother’s faith in her son is justified, is 
told in the story, of which we have disclosed this much only to 
show with what vital elements it is concerned. Its beauty, its 
poetic quality, and its impressive simplicity give it a rare dis- 
tinction as a living book. 


in the East 


By Clinton Scollard 


HE sable again for thine altars, 
| O Goddess of Peace! 


Once more the red demon is loosened, 


Death’s hounds have release! 


Ah, the sorrow untold, ah, the anguish, 
Ere conflict shall cease! 


Will the dove and the bough of the olive 
Ne’er, ne’er be supreme? 

Is good-will but a pitiful by-word, 
A diplomat’s theme? 

And the time of the Nazarene’s vision, 


Is that but a dream? 
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KATHERINE MACKAY 


Clarence H. Mackay, who was Miss Katherine Duer, a daughter of Mr. William A. 


Duer, of New York, is the 
author of a new novel, “ The Stone of Destiny,” which is published this week. A German translation of « drama 
from her pen, “ Gabrielle,” which appeared last year in the “ North American Review,” is being prepared for stage 
production in Munich. The Stone of Destiny” is a romance portraying the love of a man of altruistic views for 
a beautiful woman of shallow nature, whose love for him is only superficial. He marries her, and they 
drift apart; eventually the man saves his wife from erring, and lifts her up by his own moral strength 
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Books 


By James 


R. BRAM STOKER is a born story-teller. He has a knack 

of engaging your interest ‘at the very outset and_hold- 

ing it through a series of exciting chapters until the 

dénouement. Perhaps he has never told a better story 

than The Jewel of Seven Stars, which has just been pub- 
lished, although his stories always have something about them that 
leave an impression, and won't be forgotten. Mr, Stoker already 
numbers a large audience of readers, both in this country and in 
England, but I feel certain that this latest story of his will greatly 
increase his popularity. It is a tale of wonder and mystery, and 
the reader who is already acquainted with Mr. Stoker’s previous 
work, knows how well he can mystify his readers. and keep them 
on tenter hooks of suspense until the end is reached. It is full 
of “thrills.” There are pages in it which are capable of making 
the flesh of the most blasé reader creep. The story opens with the 
discovery of an attempted crime which at first glance might seem 
to have no further importance than that of some daily occurrence 
reported in the newspaper, but the circumstances that attend the 
trance into which the victim has fallen after being attacked by 
some unknown person become grave and complicated and. mys- 
terious. It transpires that he is a learned scholar and Egyptologist 
who has been engaged on some great experiment; the room in which 
he lies is full of strange Egyptian curios and mummies which he 
has collected dur- 
ing his travels in 
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MacArthur 


explanation, it.seems to me, in the pages of tabrielle: A 
Drama,”.. which she. published in the: North American Review 
about a year.ago. Gabrielle is debarred. from marrying her 
lover, Théophile, :because he is a priest, and his love for her 
ends in his attempt-to make her take the vows and leave the 
world also. Gabrielle is*repelled by his philosophy, and_ in 
these words of hers may be found the root-idea of The Stone of 
Destiny. “This moment is pregnant with Destiny. You fear the 
result of your capacity, and you thrust the responsibility upon 
my shoulders. . . . I thought. we could walk together up the 
road leading to our star, with Love and Courage travelling with 
us, and Truth lighting us on ahead. You might have been the 
Voice;~ I, the * Inspiration. . I have dreamed. my dream and 
left it beneath me in the shadows of the dusk.” There is just 
such a pregnant moment in the.life of Theodora, when we meet 
her in the opening pages of The Stone of Destiny. She has 
sinned, and as she looks at the sleeping child in her arms, she 
muses on the future, and, in imagination beholds the life of her 
son until he reaches his destiny... There, at the summit, as in a 
vision,: she seems’ to look upon: the ‘face of a changeling sprite, 
who speaks in a strange familiar voice and says, “I am your 
retribution.” The boy grows up. to. manhood strong and self- 
reliant and of a noble character, carefully nurtured and trained 
by the mother, who 
with every step is 





tremulous with 





Egypt. The scholar r ——— 
eventually revives 
and proceeds im- 
mediately with his 
experiment, which 
involves the others 
who have _ been 
brought into asso- 
ciation with him 
through the 
strange attack on 
his life, the nature 
of which he alone 
seems to under- 
stand. The exper- 
iment concerns the 
mummy of a 
queen, buried cen- 
turies ago in 
Egypt, whose sar- 
cophagus the 
scholar had dis- 
covered under 
peculiar condi- 
tions, and in which 
he had also found 
the mysterious 
Jewel of Seven 
Stars. Now the 
occult begins to 
play a weird part 
in the story when 
it is learned that 
the queen had 
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fear and hope con- 
i cerning his des- 
: tiny. He marries 
a pretty butterfly 
\2 a of « woman, who, 
: nevertheless, shows 
traits of latent 
goodness in her 
nature. She has 
no sympathy, how- 
ever, with his high 
and lofty aims, 
and even the bond 
of their two chil- 
dren fails, when 
the hour of tempta- 
tion comes, to hold 
her steadfast and 
true to her mar- 
riage vows. It is 
at this moment 
that the moral 
crisis of the story 
is reached. The 
husband, with his 
patient and noble 
endurance and the 
strength of his 
dominant charac- 
ter, shelters the 
erring wife, and 
helps to uplift her, 
with opened eyes 
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made secret plans and awakened 
for her own resur- womanhood, to a 
rection, and that Mr. Bram Stoker new life. Again, 


the Egyptologist 
coming upon her 
plans during his 
investigations, had resolved to make the experiment himself and 
bring the queen to life from the mummied remains in the sar- 
cophagus. For this purpose the scholar, accompanied by_ those 
who have been drawn into his scheme, among whom are his 
daughter, and the barrister who tells the tale and who is in love 
with Margaret, seek a lonely castle in Cornwall to make the great 
experiment. What takes place there must be held as a surprise 
for the reader. The result of the experiment is most astound- 
ing, and is worked out with great ingenuity and unexpected- 
ness. All through the story the reader is bewildered and: tan- 
talized by the strange and bewildering turn of events which 
cannot even be hinted at in a brief notice of Mr. Stoker’s ex- 
traordinary story. For example, to mention only one instance, 
there is the peculiar psychological relation of Margaret, the 
beautiful daughter of the Kgyptologist, and her Persian cat, 
to the mummy of the queen and the mummy of a eat, which, 
like Margaret’s feline companion, presents the strange phenome- 
non of a paw with seven claws. The effect of Margaret’s person- 
ality, as her mood changes under the varying influences of her 
surroundings, is felt by the young barrister to whom she is at- 
tached. It should be noted also that Mr. Stoker has very suc- 
cessfully surrounded his story with an atmosphere that im- 
presses the mind and warms the imagination of the reader to 
the unusual and extraordinary character of the tale he is tell- 
ing. Mr. Stoker has undoubtedly written a very clever and 
masterly story of thrilling interest which is likely to command 
a popular audience. 


The Stone of Destiny, by Watherine Mackay (Mrs. Clarence 
Hl. Mackay), whose portrait appears on another page, finds its 


Author of “The Jewel of Seven Stars” 


summit ofthe 
mountain facing 
her son, and his voice, which sounds strange like a dear beloved 
voice silenced long ago, speaks. tenderly, “ There is no retribution, 
for I am. the Compensation.’ So in the supreme moment of vic- 
tory the son becomes a moral vindication of his mother, whose 
atoning life-is crowned by her son’s triumph. The responsibility 
had been thrust*on: his shoulders. He became the Voice, of which 
she was.the Inspiration. The story as hinted at here is a simple 
and not uncommon one, but as-told by Mrs. Mackay, it is clothed 
with a romantic idealism which removes it from the ordinary. 


The author of. Wee Macgreegor and Ethel has collected a number 
of short dialect sketches which appeared in a Scottish periodical, 
and has given them book form.under the title of Mrs. M’Lerie. 
They are distinctly characteristic of the pawky humor of a Scottish 
neighborhood, and no doubt there is enough humanity in the 
sketches to reach the intelligence of many readers who are out- 
side the circle of Mrs. M’Lerie’s acquaintances. ‘The characters 
are genuinely human, and the humor of Mrs. M’Lerie and Mrs. 
Munro and their neighbors is irresistibly funny—at least, to a 
Scot. They do not go much below the surface, and, after all, this 
is what makes the difference between Wee Macgreegor and Mrs. 
M’Lerie. The dialect, it may as well be admitted, is a stumbling- 
block to most readers; it is only when the feeling is deep enough, 
and the appeal to human nature—as in the creation of Wee Mac- 
greegor, and the tender relations existing between his “ paw” and 
“maw ”—is strong enough to pierce the barriers of the language, 
that dialect stories become acceptable and overcome the scruples 
of the fastidious reader. We want more of Wee Macgreegor, and 
when he makes his reappearance in the spring in a second volume 
of later adventures he will be sure of a hearty welcome. 
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#4 Had He OnlyWaited For The Help 


Of Modern 
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He would have (wisely) notified his father of the hatchet episode, and received his observations on the value 
of truth by long-distance telephone. 
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He would have 
photographed 
himself and the 
cherry - tree, giv- 
: ing his proud 
E father docu- 
4 mentary proof of 
his story. 
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He would 
have crossed 
the Delaware 
with speed 
and safety. 
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With the aid 
of the X - ray 
he could easily 
have convinced 
General Brad 
dock of the 
proximity of 
hostile Indians. 




















King George would hare been delighted ty early neirs 
of our independence, 


This would have proved a great aid in reconnoitering ! 
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THE RUSSIAN BATTLE-SHIP, “PERS 


The “Peresviet,” launched in May, 1898, is one of the Czar’s most formidable fighting-ship{he is 
knots, and an armament of four 10-inch and eleven 6-inch guns, and six torpedo tubes. iS man 

















From copyright stereograph by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


ERSVIET,”’ LEAVING PORT ARTHUR 


ng- ship9 he is a 12 .674-ton battle-ship of the second class, has a continuous sea-speed of sixteen 
sbes. %i'S manned by 775 men, and constitutes an important element of Russia’s naval strength 






















































































Gambling 





in English Society 


By Sydney Brooks 


LONDON, February 3, 1904. 
ISTORY will parallel most things. Especially if the 
things are not what they should be. It is one of the 
soundest rules of life to withhold one’s confidence from 
the man who has discovered a new evil. When the evil 
which he believes to be unheard of touches on society 
or any of the innumerable branches of public taste and predilection, 
scepticism becomes almost a duty. All round one, for instance, 
temperance agitators are proclaiming that never was the drink 
habit such a curse to England as at this moment; artists are in- 
veighing against the dominion of portrait-painting; musicians be- 
lieve that the trivialities of light opera are more pervasive and 
demoralizing to-day than ever before; dramatic critics are per- 
fectly certain that the stage was never so completely under the 
sway of glitter, vulgarity, and the “ scenic artist’; social reform- 
ers speak as though the passion for getting rich in a hurry marked 
out this age from all others; and men of letters have an im- 
passioned conviction that the Hall Caines and Marie Corellis of 
literature were kept in their proper place by the healthier taste 
of former times. Of course they are all hopelessly wrong. I dealt 
in a recent letter with the overwhelming proofs that England is 
becoming not less but more sober, and need not therefore repeat 
myself. Artists who believe that pure art is suffering more at 
this moment from the vanities of portrait-painting than at any 
previous period may turn with profit to Kneller’s neat and com- 
prehensive dictum: ‘* Painters of history make the dead live, but 
do not begin to live themselves till they are dead. I paint the 
living, and they make me live.” Or they may read of the second- 
rate French portrait-painter Vanloo, who, settling in London in 
1737, became so much the rage that “ the train of carriages at his 
door was like that at the door of a theatre,” gave five sittings a 
day, and accumulated a fortune in four years. As for the musi- 
cians, and their certainty that real music was never of so little ac- 
count as in the England of to-day, let them before recommencing 
their lamentations make a study of the forty years of calumny, 
failure, and bankruptcy that Handel passed in the England: of 
the eighteenth century. With the “ decay-of-the-drama” cry one 
has even less patience; it is too preposterously stale. ‘“ What do 
you now find? Farcical dialogue, compounded of the babble of 
the streets; the extravagances of demons; love intrigues re- 
pugnant to delicacy and manners.” That is not the wail of Mr. 
William Winter or Mr. William Archer. It is the wail of a Chi- 
nese critic of the year 1500, and there are a hundred quotations 
that might be made from the Greeks and Romans, the Italians, 
French, Germans, and Spanish to keep him company. So one could 
go through the entire list. The world has, exhausted every, vice 
and committed all artistic sins, and the ghosts of our forefathers 
must smile a grim smile when they hear us pluming ourselves in 
the twentieth century on our unprecedented wickedness, our unique 
frivolities, our quite unheard-of degeneracy. 

So that I am not going to pretend that the gambling mania 
which has swept and is continuing to sweep over English society 
is something peculiar to the year 1904, either in fervor, per- 
vasiveness. or resultant harm. There may possibly be details in 
it that have not occurred before, and could not be paralleled from 
the history, let us say, of the eighteenth century—the great gam- 
bling age of English annals. If so, I am not aware of them. It 
is constantly said, for instance, that the extent to which girls and 
young married women gamble nowadays at “ bridge” is entirely 
novel; but turning over the files of the Times for the year 1797 
I happened upon this illuminating paragraph: “ At some of our 
first boarding-schools the fair pupils are now taught whist and 
casino ’”’—not, one suspects, for art’s sake alone. And I rather 
fancy that all the other features of the “ bridge” mania which 
are roundly denounced as unprecedented might, if examined, be 
found to be merely reproductions of bygone follies. An impartial 
judgment would probably go no farther than to say that gam- 
bling in English society has now scaled a height unreached since 
the most rollicking days of the latter eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries; that it is certainly more widespread to-day than 
it has been for the last seventy years; and that while individual 
losses are less sensational than they used to be, the proportion of 
gamblers to population was never at any time greater than to-day. 
In small non-essentials there has, of course, been a certain change. 
A hundred years ago more than one peeress kept gambling shops 
openly and advertised them as such. To-day it would be more 
correct to say that though many a titled woman’s house is a 
gambling shop in substance and practice, the fact is not adver- 
tised. Shortly before Queen Victoria came to the throne, Crock- 
ford’s, on St. James’s Street, now the home of the Devonshire Club, 
was the gambling centre of the metropolis, and as much as $5,000,- 
000 was known to change hands on a single evening. I do not 
think that anything like that would be possible now. Gibbon tells 
us how he watched Fox lose $2500 an hour for twenty-two hours 
on end. That, too, one may fairly class among the incidents of 
an age that has gone. In one of his letters to Horace Mann, Wal- 
pole makes the astounding statement that a loss of $500,000 at 
a single sitting was not rare enough to be surprising. It would 
certainly create some talk nowadays. One of Braddock’s sisters 
gambled away her whole fortune ‘of $60,000 in a month. Ladies 
are luckier to-day in getting some one to help them out of such 





predicaments. There is a well-known tale of four men who sat 
down to whist at Raggett’s Club one Monday evening, circa 1820, 
and did not rise till eleven o'clock cn the following Wednesday 
morning, one of them being the richer by $150,000. IL have not 
heard of such herculean feats being performed to-day, and, indeed, 
one has only to look at the betting-book of Brooks’s to realize that 
the age of heroic plungers has pasSed. 


Nevertheless, in all its broad features, England is living over 





again the life of its great-grandfathers. Society lives to gamble, ° 


and a considerable section of it gambles to live. The reign of 
“ bridge” is supreme and autocratic. Roulette, baccarat, poker, 
and whist are as though they had never been, and even in the days 
of their greatest might, their primacy was never anything like 
so wide or so enslaving as that of their fascinating successor. So- 
ciety. not the “smart set” merely, but all society, is based on 
“bridge.” It is the universal pons asinorum. <A literature has 
grown up upon it comparable almost to the output of books on 
the Boer war. Professors of “ bridge,” men and women, titled as 
well as commoners, are reaping fortunes. It is part of the cur- 
riculum of the “ finishing schools.” It is one of the indispensable 
qualifications for an up-to-date governess. Without the pass- 
port of ability to play “ bridge,” an Englishman is a social out- 
‘ast. House parties are arranged simply with a view to “ bridge.” 
Dinners are dethroned, and serve merely as an introduction to the 
cards. “ Bridge” engrosses all interests and most conversation. I 
have known it utterly to spoil week-end shooting parties; I have seen 
it turn billiard-rooms into deserts; I have heard an M. F. H. de- 
nounce it as the ruin of his hunt. At balls and receptions the 
“ sitting-out ”’ room of former days is the “bridge” room of 
to-day and always crowded. At the clubs, if you are looking for 
a friend, you go first of all and instinctively to the card-room. 
And what is true of men’s clubs is beginning te be true of wom- 
en’s. The few really fashionable women’s clubs have already added 
card-rooms, and find them immediately becoming the feature of 
the establishment. The ladies of the Regency stayed indoors all 
day with the blinds drawn plaving faro. The ladies of King Ed- 
ward’s reign show a devotion not less determined to “ bridge,” 
especially on Sundays. I heard of a lunch party the other day that 
was typical of many. It began at the usual hour of two o’clock 
and broke up at 4 A.M. the next morning. 

After all, one cannot wonder. ‘ Bridge” is undeniably the best 
gambling game that has yet been invented, because there is an 
element of skill in it, because it is a game that may be fairly 
easily learned, that brings in quick returns, and is bound to pile 
up a considerable score for you one way or the other, and allows 
you the subtle luxury of standing out every fourth hand. _ It 
first struck London in 1892, but it was not till 1896 that it really 
got hold of “the town.” Since then it has absolutely killed every 
other card game, with a completeness altogether without prece- 
dent in my experience. Some hostesses, the Duchess of Portland 
among them, have absolutely refused to countenance it. Others, 
appalled by the results of the gambling it has entailed, have stern- 
ly limited the stakes to a shilling the hundred. Others, again, 
have felt that the evil has gone so far that unless checked it must 
develop into a positive disease, and have accordingly banded them- 
selves together into an anti-bridge league. Undoubtedly the ex- 
tent to which women are gambling to-day produces an enormous 
amount of harm as well as some unpleasant “scenes.” It is never 
a good thing when women owe men money, and if only one-hun- 
dredth part of the ordinary gossip that one hears be accepted as 
true, it has proved an exceedingly bad thing in more than one 
instance. - There are a good many men. perhaps not the least 
wise in their generation, who make it a rule not to play with 
women at all; and one is rather disposed to applaud their reso- 
lution when one hears of the shifts to which a girl is driven who 
has lost more than she can afford to pay, has pawned all her 
jewelry, and has.not the sense to tell her father or brother all 
about it. The’people who have really benefited by the irruption of 
women into the card-room are the pawnbrokers and jewellers, and 
the tales they could tell would make an interesting chapter in the 
social history of King Edward’s reign. At the Continental water- 
ing-places and ’Bads, the harvest they reap by the purchase of 
jewels, works of art, and even French frocks from fashionable 
women who are “down on their luck” is something prodigious. 
No one very much cares to what extent men gamble, but it is worth 
noting that most of the better clubs have already found it neces- 
sary to regulate the stakes. At these clubs, I need hardly say, no 
money changes hands. The card-room cashier books the winnings 
and losses, and sends to each member a weekly account, and I 
think that $2500 a week is the most that may be debited against 
a single player at any first-class London club. In one of them 
$1500. is the weekly limit, and in two others $1000, the points in 
these latter being fixed at a shilling, with $25 on the game. There 
is one card-room development to which “bridge” has given rise 
which I do not remember to have seen before. When a good player 
is not rich or rash enough to stake heavily, another member will 
agree to “ carry ” him—that is, will pay his points and draw a per- 
centage on his winnings. There are quite a number of men who 
are making over $5000 a year by this simple method, and a 
“bridge” quartet is as often as not surrounded by an attendant 
quartet of equally eager backers. 






































T seems to be going harder than it once went with the hus- 
bands and wives who seek a Jegal release from their legal tie; 
the trouble which results from the double nature of marriage 
is apparently farther than ever from solution, The tie 
is not merely legal, so the friends of its mystical nature main- 

tain; it is also spiritual; it is primarily of divine ordinance, and 
secondarily of human ordinance. Man may not put asunder whom 
God has joined together; and the friends of the mystical nature 
of marriage appear to think that this saying holds concerning those 
whom a magistrate has married as well as those whom a minister 
has married. This sort of marriage acquires the sacramental quality 
of the sort solemnized by the church, though how, is not expressed. 
So far as divorce is concerned, any sort of legal marriage seems 
to become spiritual, and eternally binding, by the same inscrutable 
process. The clergy who refuse their blessing to the union of a 
divorced couple make no distinctions as to the way by which they 
had formerly entered into the married state; if one or other has 
been divorced, that is enough; the divine law, just as effective in 
civil as in religious marriages, has been broken, and no human law 
ean lift the ban from him or her who has legally broken it. 

The situation has its anomalies which must often puzzle and 
sometimes baffle the minister’s conscience. The other day a couple 
who had been divorced from each other were remarried by the 
rector of a church in Kentucky. Yet their case was, before the law, 
exactly that of any other divorced couple, and the fact that they 
had been husband and wife had nothing to do with it. They were 
as essentially unmarried as any people who had never been mar- 
ried, in the eye of the State, yet a minister of the church, though 
he might not marry divorced people, married them. The like case 
must present itself rather often, for every now and then one 
reads of divorced couples who, after trying it apart for a while, 
decide trying it together again. What is the minister’s position? 
Does he hold that the marriage has never been broken, and that 
the pair have never been put asunder? If so, why should they be 
again joined together? Where is the reason, the need of the remar- 
riage? Or is the minister who remarries a couple divorced from 
each other in error, and how? If he is setting himself above 
the State when he refuses to marry a divorced person, is not he 
setting himself above the church when he consents to remarry a 
couple divorced from each other? 

This is the quibble which the divorced, whose lot is apparently 
growing harder, might put as a serious question in their behalf. 
sut practically they have denied the mystical nature of marriage, 
and the clergy might reply that their quibble is not to be seriously 
answered. Then the divorced would have nothing to say for them- 
selves, probably, as also they would not have much to say for 
themselves if they were Roman Catholics, and were told that there 
was an organized movement on the part of some ladies of their 
Church to effect their social outlawry for disobedience to one of 
its dictates. This, the newspapers tell us, though with how much 
authority is not evident, is the case; and it is to be supposed that 
there is much shivering among the divorced Catholics in antici- 
pation of being left out in the cold. The ban is probably to be 
enforced against all kinds of divorced people, Protestant as well 
as Catholic, but it is to be enforced with peculiar rigor in the case 
of divorced Catholics, who, it seems, are rather increasing than 
otherwise, in defiance of their Church. They are not to be asked 
any more to dinners or dances, to lunches, or afternoon teas; they 
are not to be received or recognized by the daughters of the 
faith: they who were not appalled by the peril of their eternal 
health which they incurred in breaking an indissoluble bond, are 
now to be acquainted with the terrors of social outlawry. 

What the effect will be no one can tell, but no one can well 
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The Anomalous Lot of the Divorced 


say that the daughters of the faith are not acting from their con- 
sciences in the performance of their part. It is possible, but here 
again there is nothing absolute, that their Church might not have 
required such an initiative from them. It has hitherto shown it- 
self capable of dealing efliciently with offences against it within 
itself. If the divorced Catholics were to turn Protestant, it would 
be a different affair. Then it might not regard any social rigor 
in dealing with them as too zealous. But it is not known that 
they turn Protestant, or that they do not remain Catholics as much 
as they may in their disobedience. They have not probably asked 
their Church to bless their union in the second marriages often 
contemplated before the first was annulled; they have not offered 
it that offence in addition to their contumacy. They must know 
how it views their second marriages, and they cannot save their 
faces by noting to their fellow Catholics the social condition in those 
countries where the law of the Church has been or is still effective 
against divorce. They cannot ask, as they could if they were 
Protestants, whether the domestic arrangements so common, or 
reputedly so common, in France, Spain, and Italy, in default of 
the divorces which the faithful are denied, or which they deny 
themselves, are better than divorce. If they have read The Am- 
bassadors of Mr. James, they are in no case, as they would be if 
they were Protestants, to allege that, conscience for conscience, their 
own as divorced people must be, is rather better than Madame de 
Vionnet’s in her conventional solution of her domestic difficulties. 

The situation is very anomalous in every way. Nothing is more 
notable in the highest society than its deference to formal re- 
ligion. This, when it does not edify, must always interest the 
observer. Fashion is alike worldly and other-worldly in its strict 
conformities. Yet it curiously happens that those divorced people 
against whom social ostracism is proposed, are of the highest so- 
ciety. No provision concerning humbler offenders is contemplated ; 
they are usually kept away from the dinners, lunches, teas, and the 
like, by their preoccupation with their service; and, besides, there 
are apparently no divorces among them. Of all countries in the 
world, the country from which most of our Catholics come enjoys 
perhaps the greatest social purity if not the greatest domestic 
happiness. Ireland fairly dresses the balance disturbed by France, 
Spain, and Italy. 

In fact, all classes of her population at home seem to get on 
without divorces as well as all classes of the population in Can- 
ada, where Catholics and Protestants are united in dispensing with 
them. The Protestants get them by act of Parliament only for 
the scriptural cause, and the Catholics do not get them for any 
cause. So far as any statistics show, the Canadian household, 
under these conditions, is no less happy than the American house- 
hold, which is preserved against violent temperamental dangers by 
divorce easier perhaps than anywhere out of Scandinavia or the 
Orient. 

Neither climate nor race, however, seems to be exempt from the 
temptation to seek relief from domestic misery through the means 
which the law now provides nearly everywhere. Whether creed 
will prevail against the temptation remains to be seen. Will the 
terrors of this world prove deterrent where the terrors of the other 
world have failed? Will it seem more dreadful to be excluded 
from the élite than from the elect? We cannot doubt that the af- 
fair is serious for those who have incurred the penalty. They 
cannot hopefully protest that people in the non-divorce countries 
who have solved their difficulty in the conventional way are re- 
ceived in the best society, for this does not affect the fact of their 
own contumacy. Here it is certain that such people would not be 
received, and the question is whether the divorced and remarried can 
by any organized movement be identified morally with such people. 


in the Navy 


By H. H. Byrne 


Formerly of the United States Navy 


OST people imagine that the social functions in the navy 

are paid for by the government, and that naval officers 
generally have a sinecure in that respect, but, like 

the general belief on other matters pertaining to the 

service, the public is clearly in error, and particularly 

on the point just mentioned. Only recently the newspapers through- 
out the country were commenting upon the elaborate balls and 
parties that were given in honor of our officers by the naval officers 
nd royalty of Europe, and upon the equally gergeous receptions 
viven in return, on board the battle-ships and cruisers; but how 
many people stopped to think who was footing the bill? Was 
“nele Sam dining King Edward and the German Emperor in such 
-tyle? No, he was not; every officer aboard those vessels paid 
ut of his own pocket a proportionate share of the expenses. 
Now the personnel of our navy is differently situated from that 
f other countries, differing from that of Great Britain, which of 
ll is the one most like cur own, in that its officers are recruited 
‘rom the country at large; but those two nations aside, the ward- 
‘oom of the others is made up of favorite sons, and it would be 
‘most impossible for any of the “ common folk” to enter without 
cing before the mast. The United States officers are, as every 
ne knows, appointed from the Congressional districts, or, in other 
ords, the people of the States are represented in the navy pro- 
portionately as they are in Congress, the result naturally being 
hat the greater part of the officers are men of ordinary means 





who rely solely on their salary for an income. It is true, of course, 
that some few have other sources of revenue, but it is equally as 
true they are greatly in the minority. With their salary they are 
obliged to provide for subsistence, and clothe themselves, and en- 
tertain foreign officers on occasions as above-mentioned, which 
is very necessary to do when fleets meet. This is an injustice to 
our representatives. Other countries make adequate provision for 
this in their service, but thus far that responsibility is shifted by 
our country upon the officers themselves. A better idea can be 
had of what really is an imposition, when one considers an in- 
dividual case; say, for instance, a lieutenant whose only revenue is 
his salary, which in this case we will credit with longevity pay 
and make it $2200 per annum. He has a family at home to whom 
an allotment of maybe $1200 is allowed, and he, stretching out the 
remaining $1000 to meet his other obligations, a few of which 
inelude tailors’ bill for uniforms, mess bill, and laundry bill, not 
to mention incidentals and an occasional going ashore. In ad- 
dition to all this he must meet his assessment for the banquet. 
One or the other of these is invariably the case. The single man 
eannot marry; if he is married he can only afford to see his 
wife probably once in three years, for her to follow his move- 
ments would require more than double his income. Sometimes he 
prefers going to an obscure station rather than the European one, 
for to “hold his ertd up” there would mean going into debt for, 
in all likelihood, five years to come. 















































































A Word for the Filipino Scout 


By A. Henry Savage-Landor 


HERE seems to be a great deal of uncertainty and dis- 
agreement about the eflicacy and faithfulness of Philippine 
native scouts, and, | dare say, a few words from one 
who is neither an army man nor an American citizen, 
and who speaks inerely and absolutely from personal ob- 
servation, may interest those whose attention has been roused by 
many conflicting statements and accounts. ‘The institution in the 
Philippine Islands of an organization of properly drilled native 
regular soldiers, properly fed and clothed, as the scouts are, may 
be regarded as one of the best steps the Americans have yet taken 
to win the confidence of the natives in the Philippine Archipelago. 

The native scouts are well paid, and, under the leadership of 
efficient officers, I have known them to develop into admirable 
and efficient fighting-men. But I have also seen others who, 
through no fault of their own, were very poorly drilled, clothed, 
and disciplined, and hardly deserved the name of soldiers. There 
is, however, no reason why this class of scouts—they are, fortu- 
nately, few and far apart —should exist at all in the Philippine 
Islands, for the raw material of the recruits is generally excellent. 
The men are either former soldiers of the ex-Spanish guardia civil, 
a somewhat similar, although inferior, organization to the present 
scout regiments, or else venturesome spirits, such as former insur- 
gents. There are, besides, a great many well-to-do young men who 
are attracted by the prospect of a military life and uniform— 
the ideal existence for the average young Filipino of manly 
physique and progressive ideas. 

3y Filipinos, {| mean principally those living in the provinces, 
and I am inclined almost to exclude the average semi-demoralized 
and depraved young men of Manila, who have none of the real 
characteristics of their provincial countrymen. 

Take the average healthy lad of, say, twenty years of age. He 
is lightly built, of an average height of from five feet three to five 
feet seven; he is extraordinarily subtle and wiry, easily trained, 
obedient and faithful if properly treated, but morose and vin- 
dictive even for small slights which have offended him. If well 
led he is brave enough, has a veritable mania for firearms and shoot- 
ing, can shoot accurately if in practice, and is a born guerilla 
soldier, as the Americans have already learned; he can march 
fairly well if not overladen and overdressed—I say overdressed, 
because, in my observation, as we shall see later, what is good 
for the American soldier is not always suitable to a native— 


and, if necessary, the native can stand hardships, thirst, hunger, 


and travelling through jungle, dense vegetation, or (where there 
are no trails) in river courses, infinitely better than a white sol- 
dier. Where he has not come much in contact with Americans, the 
native scout is generally very abstemious, and I have no remem- 
brance in my long stay in the islands of ever seeing a scout under 
the influence of liquor. 

The Filipino becomes much attached to his superiors. I had 
the great pleasure of meeting many scout officers in the Philip- 
pines, and they, with the exception of one or two, who might well 
trace to their own incapacity the insubordinate conduct of the 
men they commanded, were absolutely unanimous in singing the 
praises of their men and the extraordinary faithfulness shown 
by them even under very distressing circumstances. Now the 
Spaniards have been much criticised because they did not pay 
thei: soldiers punctually, and none more than the Filipinos had 
reason to complain and reflect upon this point. But I think 
Americans should consider it quite a marvellous sign of faithful- 
ness on the part of scouts, not to speak of constabularies and other 
such civil government organizations, who go for months with- 
out receiving their pay from Uncle Sam—the pay which is due 
them by contract every thirty days. Yet one never hears them 
grumble, and very rarely is a case of desertion to be registered, 





although the absent-mindedness of Uncle Sam leads to very se- 
rious trouble in other ways; the men have to borrow money at 
usury on the security of their pay. to provide for their wants and 
those of their families entirely dependent upon them until the 
arrears are eventually paid. ‘Vhis is a great pity, and if not rem- 
edied may eventually become a serious cause of distrust in the 
methods, already little understood, of the American government. 
3ut so far only the greatest patience and good-natured forbearing 
has been shown by native scouts. 

Some Americans in the Philippines believe that the proven fidel- 
ity of the scouts is due. in a great measure, to the fact that they 
become ostracized, as it were, by their own people when joining 
the United States army, but such an accusation is most incor- 
rect and undeserved. If Manila be excepted, the scouts and their 
families live in perfect peace with the rest of the inhabitants, and, 
indeed, the young scout is generally a great “ catch’ among the 
local senoritas. He is always looked up to by the inhabitants, 
and it is quite pleasant to watch them—at native dances, for in- 
stance—and to see with what aplomb they carry themselves and 
how fully they recognize the dignity of their uniform. If anything, 
I think, they could give points in the matter to a great many sol- 
diers of other nationalities. 

The scout officers now in command I found, as a rule, very capa- 
ble; some were excellent, except, as I have already mentioned, one or 
two, who, I regret to say, were distressingly bad. That these 
officers are good is possibly more of a chance than otherwise, for, 
contrary to the British system—and also Russian and German—in 
which the pick of the best oflicers on hand are generally intrusted 
with the formation of colonial native regiments, the Americans 
have adopted the plan of raising non-commissioned officers to the 
rank of lieutenants and placing them in command either of a com- 
pany or a smaller contingent at different stations or military 
posts. 

So far as I could see, the majority of men who had been so far 
selected were men of a superior class, who are now doing very 
excellent work, but the process, if indulged in too freely, seems 
to me a precarious one. Indeed, so it has proved in some eases, 
especially with the older men, who see in the promotion the apex 
of their career. The middle-aged ex-sergeant who finds himself 
promoted to the rank of lieutenant, and is stranded in some out-of- 
the-way post—where no work is demanded—unable to speak the 
local language, can expect to have little or no respect from his 
men. An interpreter has to be employed to converse between men 
and officer, and frequently such a man is left to take charge of 
everything. Partly by harsh language and by more violent methods 
some sort of drilling is given to the recruits at first, but gradually 
even that gives way to late hours in bed, tropical laziness, the en- 
trancing manner and sulky smiles of a black-faced Filipino young 
wife, and, worst of all, the most terrible of evils in the Philippines 
—the whiskey-labelled bottle containing deadly firewater of Chinese 
and Manila concoction. 

Not all subordinates, especially the older ones, are, in my own 
observation, able to command. No doubt, however, the authori- 
ties well know these facts, and in time the defective officers will 
gradually be weeded out and their places filled by more efficient 
men. 

And now that I have pointed out the few defects which can so 
easily be remedied by raising the standard of officers, let me say a 
few words in favor of some of the companies I had the pleasure 
and honor of inspecting. 

Nearly all those that came under my observation were good. 
very good, and I only regret the impossibility of mentioning 
each officer by name. I was particularly impressed by the really 
marvellous results obtained by Company 46, Philippine Scouts, en- 























Filipino Scouts in an Attack 





A Skirmish in the Field 
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tirely composed of Visayan recruits, and which was, at the time 
of my visit, stationed in the town of Capiz, in North Panay. The 





evolution of this company was quite interesting. 

It was-early in July, 1900, that Lieutenant H. F. Weusthoff (the 
only battalion sergeant-major of the Sixth Infantry) was detailed 
by his commanding officer to organize a detachment of twenty- 
five native scouts, with a view to starting the nucleus of what 
at a future date might develop into a company of native 
scouts. The recruits came to be enlisted, and many of them 
had not the remotest idea of what soldiering meant in the 
strict sense of the word as understood by Western people. By 
hard work and perseverance, patience, consideration, and, above 
all, tact, Weusthoff from the moment the first detachment was 
formed threw his entire energy and intellect into the task of 
showing that the much-despised native might be made to prove 
that, after all, the leader is, to a great extent, responsible for the 
conduct of his men. If the men 
have faith in their commanding 
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Still, although this seemed hardly the moment to see the com- 
pany to advantage, Lieutenant Weusthoff turned them out for 
me, and they went through their drill with amazing perfection. 
Skirmishing tactics were gone through with great precision, and 
I was much astounded by the intelligent manner in which each 
man obeyed orders—not mechanically, as is often to be noticed in 
the average soldier, but in a thorough manner, as if in an 
actual battle. I examined some of their weapons, and it was a 
real pleasure to see how their rifles were kept. Although those 
rifles had been in use for a year or more, they looked as if they 
had just come out of the arsenal—a marvellous fact to any one 
who knows the damp, muggy climate of Capiz, the most diabolical 
climate imaginable for the destruction of any metal, especially 
of steel or iron. , 
It is to be hoped that the American publie may have a chance 
to judge for itself of the etliciency of Weusthoff’s company 
at the St. Louis Exposition. | 

understand that Major F. deL. 





officer, astonishing results may 
be obtained. 

Beginning with twenty-five 
men and gradually swelling 
their number to one hundred 
men, Sergeant Weusthoff event- 
ually obtained a commission as 
an officer of Philippine scouts, 
and, his excellent service being 
recognized by Uncle Sam, he was 
ultimately detailed to be one of 
the officers charged with the re- 
organization of the scouts in the 
island of Panay, the northern 
province of Capiz being assigned 
to him. 

The men were duly enlisted 
and sworn for three years as the 
46th Company of Philippine 
Scouts, but. owing to exigencies 
of circumstances, these men 
were always scattered in small 
detachments of ten or fifteen, and 
never saw garrison life until 








Carrington, First Infantry, has 
been designated as the com- 
mander of a battalion of scouts 
to go to the Exposition, and I 
think none deserves more than 
the 46th to be one of the four 
companies selected to be seen by 
the American people. 

These scouts are dressed prac- 
tically the same as the Ameri- 
ean soldiers, and I think the at- 
tire is suitable except for the 
boots. These, I am convinced, 
are not suitable for the natives. 

As far as the quality of the 
shoes is concerned, they are 
as good as could be—but I 
have always noticed on taking 
scouts for long marches with me 
that few of them were able to 
wear their boots after the first 
few hours. Those who did, 
usually felt the need of cutting 
large slits in the leather to let 








March, 1902, when the task of 
organizing them into a company 
and making them an efficient 
body of soldiers began again. 

On arriving at Capiz I was very 
much struck by the unusually 
soldierly appearance and manner of both commanding officers and 
soldiers, and upon inquiry found that Weusthoff himself—a Ger- 
man by birth—had been in the German army, where he had ob- 
tained a good foundation and training for thorough military dis- 
cipline, while his long residence in the United States had given 
him a certain simplicity of manner and general common sense 
and resourceful ways, typical of the American soldier, as far as 
military ways are concerned. Then, too, with the unselfishness 
and consideration for other people’s feelings which a foreigner 
seems ever to possess in a higher degree than the average Ameri- 
can, this particular officer seemed to be the very type of man wanted 
for such work. ; 

His men appeared so remarkably well dressed, spotless and 
neat, and bore themselves in such perfect soldierly manner— 
indeed, as far as discipline went, I do not think I ever saw sol- 
diers anywhere in the Philippines who surpassed them—that I 
expressed the wish to see the company at drill. 

They were undergoing a trying time, working day and night, 
as orders had arrived to abandon the post. Much labor was 
expended in loading empty cases, useless boards, worthless office 
desks, and tools, the property of the United States government, 
which had to be accounted for or paid for by the officers in charge. 
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in the Philippines 





in fresh air, and also to let out 
the water with which anybody 
marching across country in the 
Philippines always has his shoes 
filled. Most men, however, pre- 
ferred to take off their boots 
and carry them on their shoulders. I trust that a_ small 
tribute on my part regarding the courage and faithfulness 
of Philippine scouts may not be inappropriate. I took 
three of these Philippine scouts as an escort during my long 
journey of several hundred miles across the island of Mindanao, 
a continuous journey which had never been accomplished by a 
single white man, and which, in the opinion of American military 
authorities, involved great risks. ‘The country which I traversed is 
inhabited by fanatical Moros, and also by a number of sav- 
age tribes, which, if treated without tact, have peculiar and unat- 
tractive ideas of their own regarding the life of strangers. To say 
that the three scouts in question volunteered to accompany me, 
well knowing the risk before them, would in itself indicate a certain 
amount of confidence in white men, whether British or American; 
but, even more remarkable, the greater number of men in the 
company were either anxious or willing to go. The three men who 
accompanied me were from the excellent company of Lieutenant 
Benjamin Stark (then stationed at Reina Regente in Mindanao). 
These men were with me for several weeks, and were most obe- 
dient, respectful, and plucky. They were quiet and sober, even on 
reaching civilized points after long periods of privations and hard- 
ships. 




















fhe 39th Company of Philippine Scouts, Lieutenant Speth in 
Command 





Native Scouts Attacking a Band of Insurgents 










































“The Younger Mrs. Parling” “The Other Girl” 


Viss Annie Russell, in * The Younger Mrs. Parling,’ now playing “The Other Girl.” by Augustus Thomas, is now playing at the 
at the Garrick, has the part of a young wife whose early surround- New Empire Theatre. The central figure of the plot is a champion 
inys were of the sort not recognized by society. She marries into puyilist, “ Kid Garver,’ who is also a physical instructor in the 
a family of Puritan principles in order to escape from her uncon- employ of an athletic minister. The “ Kid” almost suceceds in in- 
genial environment. She is repelled by their rigid and pro- ducing @ young woman of aristocratic family to elope with him. At 


vincial ideals, and finally, when they offer a gross insult to her the last moment, her cousin, in order to prevent the scandal, substi 


mother, she leaves her husband and reverts to a former lover tutes herself in the auto, furnishing the complications of the picce 











“The Admirable Crichton” 


Mr. Barrie’s satire, “ The Admirable Crichton,’ is being played at the Lyceum Theatre, with Mr. William Gillette in the principal part. 
“ Crichton ” is a butler in the family of an eccentric nobleman, who believes so firmly in social democracy that he entertains his servants 
at stated intervals in his drawing-room. ‘“ Crichton?’ who has at heart the traditional class distinctions, disapproves, although he_be- 
lieves that in unconventional circumstances the conditions might be reversed. The opportunity to prove his theory comes when the fam- 
ily is wrecked on a desert island, and “ Crichton,’ by the force of his personal character and ability, becomes leader and dictator. He 
falls in love with “ Maru,’ the nobleman’s daughter, and is about to win her when the situation is suddenly reversed through their 
rescue by a passing ship. On their retuyn home the old conditions prevail again, and ‘* Crichton” submits to tradition 
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MISS VIRGINIA HARNED 


Lady Lorna Leinster” in E. H. Sothern’s play, “ The Light that Lies in Woman’s Eyes 


Miss Harned has been appearing as “ 
“ Margaret Mayfield,” a blind girl, i 
“ Hector Cameron,” a returned arctic explorer, 
Harned), knowing that the cxplorer is after the girl’s money, tries to save her by making “ Cameron 
She succeeds; but when “ Cameron” discovers the deception, he swears that he will win her love in earnest. 
finally, after a vain attempt to impress her with his gallantry by planning to rescue her from a band of gypsies whom he has 
bribed to tie her to a tree. He marries her in the end, and the blind girl is made happy by the return of her lost lover 


in danger of dying through grief for her lost lover, and in order to save: her life, 
is palmed off on her as the missing “Jack Clonmel.” “ Lorna (Miss 

fall in love with her. 
This he does, 
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THE NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICAN RAILROAD 


MEXIco, January 14, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—In your issue of January 9, and in an article entitled 
“The North and South American Railroad,” there is mention 
made of two railroads connecting with the United States lines, 
“one making connection at El Paso, and the other at Ciudad 
Porfirio Diaz.” Through some oversight you have overlooked the 
most direct and shortest line between the Rio Grande River and 
the City of Mexico, the National Railroad Company of Mexico, 
which runs in a comparatively straight line from Laredo, Texas, 
to the capital of this republic. It is over 300 miles shorter from 
this city to San Antonio than the line through Porfirio Diaz, and 
with its connections, the Gould system, 470 miles shorter from 
here to St. Louis, Missouri, than by any other route. It is a 
standard gauge, and should, I think, be considered in connection 
with such a project as that treated in your article. 

I am, sir, F. E. Youne. 


MR. WEBSTER OF NEBRASKA 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA, December 11, 1903. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Permit me to make a suggestion, from the prairie point 
of view, regarding the personnel of the next Republican national 
ticket. For the sake of argument, I shall assume the renomina- 
tion of Mr. Roosevelt for the Presidency, because of the fact that 
upon that point there is little or no serious division of opinion or 
desire on the part of Western Republicans. It is a foregone con- 
clusion that the delegates to the next national convention from the 
transmississippi country, and from most of the States in the 
Middle West, will be instructed in favor of Mr. Roosevelt as his 
own successor. 

And, hereafter, the West must be taken seriously into account 
as a factor in national politics. It is no longer merely the tail 
of the dog, to be wagged when the dog is pleased. That is to say, 
it is no longer a miscellaneous aggregation of half-grown, un- 
formed, and unplaced commonwealths, uncertain of the future, de- 
pendent for very life upon the grudging grace of the East. Within 
the last dozen years the West has wrought a very miracle. Set- 
ting earnestly about working out its own salvation, it has achieved 
a sound, firmly founded independence. In agriculture, in manu- 
factures, in the power to determine and control its commercial re- 
lations with the world, it has attained the solidity of empire. The 
prairies are now feeding not only the nation, but a large part of 
the earth; in a dozen vital industries, wherein the East has 
dominated in the past, the West is rising—ves, has already risen 
—to the dignity of a strong rivalry. Look at the list: Cotton, 
wool, leather, coal, iron, oil, copper, lumber, grain, beef, and the 
precious metals—in all these things the West has natural and in- 
evitable control, and will exercise it. Best of all, it is financing 
its own industries with its own money, and is educating its own 
sons in its own institutions for the work that will be theirs. Ra- 
tional railroad development and the construction of an isthmian 
‘anal, coincident with the development of natural resources, will 
give the West an impregnable supremacy in the world’s affairs. 
This is no dream, but manifest destiny. It is upon this strong 
foundation that the West bases its claim for the right of political 
recognition. And it is upon his intimate knowledge of these con- 
ditions, and his profound faith in their evolution, that Mr. Roose- 
velt’s leadership in the West rests securely. 

The present condition of things points anew the need for wis- 
dom in the choice of a Vice-Presidential nominee. The West feels 
that it is entitled to the Vice-Presidency: doubtless it will have 
its way. Asa Westerner, I speak in behalf of one whom fate has 
qualified for preeminence. This is Mr. John L. Webster, whom the 
Republicans of Nebraska have already named in this connection. I 
shall not take it upon myself to urge Nebraska’s claim; I do not 
speak of Mr. Webster as a Nebraskan, but of his greatness, which 
transcends all such minor considerations. 

He is a rare figure, full of a rare quality—personality. He is 
not a man of opinions, but of convictions—convictions which have 
to do not only with polities, but with life—convictions which are 
rooted in an inviolable integrity of character. In a day when 
true statesmanship is a quality almost gone out of style, he is 
almost unique; for he is of the breed of statesmen, in the truest 
use of the word—the sort of man in whom cardinal principles are 
ingrained, and who will stand and die beside the guns of his faith. 
Add to this quality a gigantic intellect and a superb presence, and 
there is the man. The West has not his superior, hardly his equal, 
in these sterling qualities. I am, sir, W. R. LicgHTON. 


A SOUTHERNER’S VIEW 
Cuucky City, TENN., January 26, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—In your issue of January 16, 1904, there occur letters from 
Mr. Coon, of Knoxville, Tennessee, and Mr. Huffaker, of Eagle, 
West Virginia, relating to the negro question. In the main they 
give the sentiment of a large part of the Southern people, but, un- 
fortunately, sentiment is not always facts. There are places in the 
South, and not far from here, where negroes are not allowed. One 
colored presiding elder who comes here four times a year to hold 
his services was notified to leave a district in a near-by State after 
having gone for the purpose of discharging his ministerial duties. 
He expected to find his people. but instead he found the flock seat- 
tered and a notice to the shepherd to make himself scarce—a thing 
which he proceeded to do without any loss of time. Now, did we 
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not know these things to be facts we would not say them, but as 
honest and impartial Southerners we feel the exact truth ought 
to be said, and nothing kept back. Sentiment is a good trail- 
blazer, but it takes facts to put the macadam there. 

Of course we Southerners do like the darky, and largely for 
the reason Mr. Huffaker states—because he serves us. But do we 
always pay him for his work? We do, but it is more often a mere. 
pittance compared to what he can earn elsewhere, or what we would 
pay the good class of white laborer. We do not think it unfair 
to say that peonage, in a modified form, exists in many of the 
Southern States. 

Then, again, the negro is liked, and of use to many of us so long 
as he remains a hewer of wood and a drawer of water. When he 
gets beyond that he is “out of his place,’ so you will hear many 
of us say. He is then able to do his own reading, writing, and 
counting—a thing, in the opinion of some Southerners, a negro is 
barred from doing because his ancestors were slaves. He does not 
always have the full benefit of his educational apportionment. Be- 
fore me are the reports of the superintendents of public instruction 
for Virginia, Florida, Mississippi, South Carolina, and North Caro- 
lina. I find the per cent. of colored scholastic population in those 
States about as follows, respectively: 38 per cent., 42 per cent.. 
58 per cent., 53 per cent., and 33 per cent. I find that they receive 
from the public-school funds of these States the following, re- 
spectively, approximately speaking: 25 per cent., 22 per cent., 22 
per cent.,27 per cent.,and 27 per cent. Now, does this show that 
the negro always gets what he ought to have to help make him a 
good citizen? In this good State of Tennessee at the sitting of the 
last Legislature a bill was introduced providing for compulsory 
education. The bill was referred to a committee, and there met 
with the objections from members thereof who reside where there 
are many negroes, that it would mean equal education of whites 
and blacks! Of course the South, nor any section of it, can hope 
to be in the van of education so long as such men make our laws. 
Of course the bill never reached another reading, for the fellows 
who are afraid of the negroes’ learning were in the majority. 

Now, these are bare facts given by one who has always lived 
in the South, where he first beheld the light of day, and who always 
expects to live here, but who wants justice and equality to all, and 
merit and true worth to win out. 


I am, sir, S. H. THOMPSON. 


A NATIONAL COMMISSION 
SALISeURY, N. C., January 30, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—The recent suggestion that a national commission be cre 
ated to investigate the “ negro question” should not be seriously 
considered until we have some idea of what this question is, and 
this inquiry should not be made until it is definitely known whether 
or not there is in fact any such thing as the negro question. 

Is this proposed commission to decide whether or not negroes 
have the inherent right to rape white women? Whether or not it 
is right to lynch them if caught in the act? Whether they should 
be protected at the polls by Federal bayonets? Whether negroes 
are a privileged class, each of them entitled to a mule, forty acres 
of land, a Bible, and a cake of soap? Whether it is justifiable to 
prevent miscegenation, and whether the Southern people shall be 
compelled to run their hotels and public conveyances on the 
Ethiopian plan? 

Such inquiries as these seem to constitute the basic elements of 
the discussion upon this subject. But the South has settled all 
these matters, forever and forever. The truth is that there is no 
such thing as the negro question. In the South the negro is an 
individual citizen, enjoying, in proportion as he deserves them, 
the rights of personal security, personal liberty, and private prop- 
erty. He is not by any means a martyr, a curiosity, or a political 
or social problem. Along the lines of individual progress, and 
subject to social laws which legislation cannot reach, and which 
only the laws of nature herself can alter, he has the right and the 
opportunity to develop, and in the fulness of time, the rise of the 
individual will be followed by the rise of the race, along the lines 
of intellectual and moral development. 

I an, sir, J. H. Horan. 


OUT OF PLACE 
CoLtumbtiA, 8S. C., February 3, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—I read with much interest the opinions of various South- 
erners on the “Negro in the South” that appear in the Corre- 
spondence department of your magazine. 

I had not intended saying anything, but the broad assertion of 
the “Delta Resident” that he had “never seen him out of his 
place ” calls for a reply; in my opinion he has been out of his place 
ever since he was set free. 

Does our friend think that Mrs. Minnie Cox, whose case has re- 
cently created such a sensation in his State was in her place? Is 
that his idea of the negro’s place? If it is I must confess that he 
is right: in stating, “I have never seen him out of his place in Mis- 
sissippi; and hardly think I evey will.” In that case I do not sup- 
pose he considers negro officeholders out of their place. If so, he 
disagrees with greatest negro living—Booker Washington—who has 
time and again counselled his race against accepting political ap- 
pointments, and where will you find one who will not? The cases 
of J. W. Lyons, Registrar of the Treasury, and William Crum, tlic 
nominee for collector of the port of Charleston, South Carolin. 
whose case has attracted national attention, are proof enough. 

I am, sir, H. M. RANTIN. 
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A Test of Skyscrapers 

EXPERIMENTS involving the permanency of 
{vuctural steel covered with concrete or 
ament have recently been carried on at the 
insuranee Engineering Experiment Station 
at Boston; they prove that steel properly 
covered is absolutely safe against corrosion. 
in steel buildings and other structures, the 
framework is covered with cement or con- 
crete of some kind, and it is impossible to 
observe what changes are taking place, and 
for this reason doubts have been expressed 
as to their permanency. It has been as- 
sumed, however, by engineers, that steel pro- 
tected with such coatings would not be cor- 
roded, and this was found to be the case 
with the cables of the first Niagara Sus- 
pension bridge, which, after remaining em- 
Ledded for a number of years, were found to 
he in excellent condition. To allay any 
scepticism as to the permanency of many 
modern steel-frame structures, and to prove 
that the protection of the steel by cement 
or conerete was satisfactory and efficacious, 
the experiments referred to were undertaken. 
The experiments served to show that care 
must be observed in mixing the concrete, 
and that when due precautions are taken the 
steel is perfectly protected. Accordingly, 
it is fair to assume from this work that the 
decomposition of steel under such conditions 
is not a matter to be seriously feared. 








ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Mks. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrh@a.—-[ Adv. 





IF YOU ARE LOOKING 
for a perfect condensed milk_ preserved without sugar, buy 
BordEN’s PEERLESS BRAND EvApoRATED CreaAM. Jt is not 





| 


It soothes the | 


only a perfect food for infants, but its delicious flavor and | 
ericiness make it superior to raw cream for cereals, coffee, 


tea, chocolate, and general househo'd cooking. Prepared by 


Borden’s Condensed Milk Co.—| Adv.] 








RESIDENCE Telephone Service pays for itself in car-fare 
saved. Itsavestime,too. Low rates. Efficient service. New 





Pur new life into the run-down system. Abbott’s An- 
gostura Bitters does it. Nothing like it to kill that “tired 
teeling.”—[ Adv. ] 








CooK’s IMPERIAL 
It is unexcelled in America and 


_A VALUABLE adjunct to a happy meal. 
EXTRA Dry CHAMPAGNE, 
abroad.—[Adv.] 








Saponaceous DIENTI- 


25 cents a jar.—[Adv.] 


Use BROWN’S_ Camphorated 
FRICE for the TEETHEL 





TAKE Prso’s CURE EOR CONSUMPTION for Coughs, Colds 
and Consumption. Sold every where.—[Adv.] 
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Pears’ 


ae Company, 15 Dey St., 111 West 38th St. | 
adv. | 


| 





Why is Pears’ Soap — the. 
best in the world, the soap | 
with no free alkali in it—sold 
for 15 cents a cake ? 

It was made for a hospital 
Soap in the first place, made | 
by request, the doctors wanted 
a soap that would wash as 
sharp as any and do no harm! 
to the skin. That means a 
soap all soap, with no free’ 
alkali in it, nothing but soap}. 
there is nothing mysterious in| 
i. Cost depends on quantity; | 
quantity comes of quality. | 


Sold all over the world, 
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“You see them wherever you go. 
They go wherever you see them."” 


Oldsmobile Touring Runabout 
6 horse power; Price $750 


The convenience of the reliable Oldsmobile to 
the man of affairs can only be appreciated by use. 
Once tried, and its capacity for saving minutes and 
dollars realized, no business man would consider 


it economy to be without one. 


The light and simple Oldsmobile Runabout is 
very different from cumbersome and complicated 
touring cars, which need the constant attendance 
of a chauffeur, and frequently develop accidents 
and necessities for repairs when a delay can 


least be afforded. 


For complete information about the Stand- 
ard Oldsmobile (with curved dash) or any of 
our other cars, see our nearest selling agent, 


or write direct. A captivating automobile 


story ‘Golden Gate to Hell Gate,” free on 
request to Dept, 48, 


Olds Motor Works, Detroit, U. S. A. 
Member of the Association of Licensed Automobile Mfrs. 











Grux Crucis 


A Tale of 
The Great Apostle 


BY 
SAMUEL M. GARDENHIRE 
Through this story of 


the time of Nero moves 
the Apostle Paul, quietly 
wielding his titanic power. 
It is an intimate picture 
in which Nero’s_ corrupt 
court and the final triumph 
of the Cross figure conspic- 
uously. And through it all 
runs the tale of a Roman 
officer’s love for a Christian 
maid—a story of strange- 
ly vital power and charm. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


The Perfect Seasoning for SOUPS, SALADS, 
OYSTERS, CLAMS, FISH, SAUCES, 
ROASTS, GRAVIES, ete. 
Indispensable for the table and in kitchen. Imparts 
delicious flavor. Insures good digestion. Purer and 

more healthful than ground pepper. 


THE ORIGINAL McILHENNY’S TABASCO 


Used in leading Hotels, Clubs and Restaurants for 
nearly half a century. AT AI.L. DEALERS. 
FREE~—vrite for * Tabasco Book '’—new 


and unique recipes. 
McILHENNY’S TABASCO, NEW IBERIA, LA- 








LEADING HOTEL 


Boston, Mass. | 
BERKELEY HOTEL 


Berkeley and Boylston Streets, Boston, Mass. 
EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 
Modern in every detail. 

Convenient to large Stores, Theatres, and all 
places of interest. 

Ngar Back Bay Stations. 


JOHN A. SHERLOCK. 
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a SPY, sir, sent up by Cap- 
tain Field.” 

* How was he taken?” 

“Trying to get 

through the lines under 
cover of darkness, sir.” 

‘| hope you’ve brought him in 
blindfold?” 

ae Bie: 

“Very good. Send him in at 
once, 

Major Heriot, of the Intelligence 
Department, stretched out his long 
legs and sighed. He was a big. 
heavy, mournful-tempered, uncom- 
plaining man, with a rigid sense of . 
honor and a yet more rigid sense of 
duty, which qualities were often at 
war; for some duties that fall to an 
English officer are not specially 
pleasant to an honorable man. His 
position as chief intelligence officer 
outside the besieged town of Abbots- 
ville brought him into contact with 
plenty of spies, whom he hated; to 
his temperament it was equally re- 
pulsive either to employ and reward 
spies of his own, or to try to seduce 
those of the enemy when captured, 
as they frequently were, in the at- 
tempt to get through to their com- 
patriots besieged in the town. Many 
a time did he wish he had not en- 
tered the army. He did his duty, 
nevertheless, because in the service of his country a man cannot 
afford to keep his hands clean, but it never failed to put him out 
of temper. 

This particular spy proved to be a tall, dark man, with strong 
features, and bold, reckless, discontented eyes; he had an air ‘of 
scornful dignity which even the grotesquely fitting clothes that he 
wore could not destroy. His own suit had been taken away to be 
examined; for the same reason, his hair had been cut and his 
beard shaved off. It is easy to conceal a rolled-up note in the 
hair. Heriot looked at him, and he looked back at Heriot without 
flinching; till Heriot put an end to the silent duel by pointing out 
a chair and inviting him cordially to be seated. 

“Thanks,” said the stranger. “I congratulate you on your 
discreetly managed voice. It is advisable to conciliate spies, isn’t 
it? One may get useful, information if one treats them well.” 

Down he sat, calmly, and pulled his boots off; though the clothes 
were too small, the boots were too large, and, being heavy, they 
chafed his feet, which were rather badly cut. 

* You’ve walked far,” said Heriot, indicating them. 

“ Fifty miles or so; farther than a spy generally walks, isn’t it?” 

“IT don’t want to treat you as a spy if you aren’t one,” said 
Heriot, warily. “I can’t tell what you are till you explain your- 
self; remember, you've made no report.” 

“T was asked no questions. Never question spices or deserters 
till they come to headquarters, or they'll tire of answering, and 
maybe refuse their information. That’s in all the military manuals, 
isn’t it?” 

“T see you're an Englishman,” said Heriot. 

* sam,” 

“Then what the dickens were you doing outside our lines?” 

“If I told you, you wouldn't believe me.” 

“You're wrong. I should trust your word.” 

* You'd be acting against regulations, then. However, I don’t 
mind telling you. You're besieging Abbotsville, aren't you? Well, 
wanted to get into the town.” 
“What for?” 

“To see my wife.” 

“What's your wife doing in there 
* Dying, probably.” 

“Ts she a prisoner, then 
* No, she’s a patriot. I took no part in this delightful war, but 
she did; she’s shut up in Abbotsville, and I wanted to join her. 
You don’t always sueceed in shooting all the carrier-pigeons they 
send out. One reached me at my farm out Goldburg way, with a 
note which tells me she’s ill—enteric—and asking for me. Now 
I’ve only been married six months, so I just started out to walk 
here across country. I'd have liked to say good-by.” 

“If you're English, why did you let your wife fight against 
England ?” 

“Got a wife yourself, Major Heriot?” 

“No, I’ve not,” said Heriot, somewhat surprised. 

The stranger bowed. ‘ Wait till you have and ask her.” 

* You mean she acted against your will?” 

“T mean she didn’t consult me at all. She had wrongs to 
avenge, of course—did you ever know a woman who hadn’t? If 
it isn’t on the ladies who dress better than she does, it’s on the 
enemies of her country. I woke one morning and found my wife 
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gone and a note pinned on her pil 
low. She'd heard the trumpet-ca! 
and couldn’t stay—a plague on al 
your wars and your patriots! We'd 
just been married a month. That’: 
my story: believe it if you dare.” 

Heriot’s hand went up to his mus 
tache, which he thoughtfully pulled 
The stranger’s hand moved in 
stinctively in the direction of his 
own chin, and in moving displayed 
a long stretch of sunburned arn 
projecting from a gray flannel shirt. 
which had the good quality of use 
fulness, but no other. Conscious ot 
his own smooth and snowy linen. 
Heriot felt an impulse of sympathy 
towards the wearer of that scrubby 
hideous flannel. 

“Do you know anything of the 
movements of the enemy?” 

“Not a thing; and if I did, | 
shouldn't tell you,” 

“That’s flat, anyway. I’m afraid 
we shall have to detain you. 


Mr.—” 
* Jones,” supplied the stranger. 
politely. 


“Mr. Jones; but if there’s any- 
thing I can do to make you com- 
fortable, I shall be most happy; we 








are not quite barbarians, though 
war suspends the ordinary rules of 
politeness, I’m afraid.” 

“T saw you studying my shirt sleeve,” said the stranger. “ Yes, 
there’s something you can do; and that is, give me baek my 
own things in place of these beautiful clothes which I am not 
worthy to wear.” 

“Tm afraid that’s against the rules; but my own wardrobe’s 
at your disposal.” 

“Ah, you're afraid of hidden letters, of course! But, anyhow, 
can’t I have back my personal property—my cigars, and so forth.” 

“T1l just look through them and see.” 

Heriot went back to his own room, where Mr. Jones’s clothes 
were all spread out on the table, together with the contents of his 
pockets. After turning the key on his prisoner, an act which made 
him gloomily wish himself back as a gay, irresponsible subaltern, 
he sat down to make a thorough examination. A search of this 
kind must needs be minute. With the aid of his nail-scissors he 
cut the clothes to pieces; he ripped off the lining, dissected pad- 
ding, explored hems, cut open the buttons, and split the heels of 
the boots, without any result. After doing his best, he gathered 
up the fragments and dropped them in the stove, thus satisfying 
conscience and making the room well-nigh uninhabitable. 

Last he came to the contents of the pockets. A case of good cigars. 
a silver match-box, some loose cash, a fine linen handkerchief bear- 
ing the name of Mark Sérensen, and a pocket edition of Xenophon’s 
famous Anabasis, tattered and dirty, with the name of “ Thyra 
Dutoit ” written across the fly-leaf. Heriot carefully dissected all 
the cigars, and refilled the case from his own; leaving the other 
things on the’ table, he took them and the match-box back to his 
prisoner. 

“Tl bring you a decent suit directly,” he said, delivering up 
his charge. 

Mr. Jones glanced at the cigars, and then quickly at Heriot. 
“ May I have my book?” 

“The Xenophon? I’m afraid I can’t see my way to that. I’ve 
got a copy of Cesar’s Gallic Wars, if that will do as well?” 

“The book’s my private Xenophon, and I value it very greatly. 
I’m sorry.” 

“It belonged to my wife. 
“I’m very sorry,” repeated Heriot. 

“Can't you possibly let me have it?” 

*’Fraid it’s impossible.” , 

“To tell the truth, it’s the only souvenir I have, and she’s like 
enough dead at the minute. Sure you can’t manage it?” 

Heriot took a turn up and down the room. The restless, anxious 
eyes of Mr. Jones made him restless too. “Ill tell you what I 
will do, if you like,” he said, stopping: “I'll examine the book 
myself, and if I find nothing compromising I’ll take the responsi- 
bility of giving it back to you.” 

“T'd rather you burned it offhand!” 

“ Why?” asked Heriot, in amazement. 

“No. I’m wrong. Examine it, if you want to; I suppose you 
will, whether I like it or no. Spies have written messages on 
the leaves of a Bible before now, haven’t they? A very con- 
venient book for the spy is a Bible, because it arouses no sus- 
picions. The art of war is so pious. But I believe you’re a gentle- 
man.” ‘ 

“I'm an officer and a gentleman.” 
“You're doubtful if they are compatible? So am I. However, 
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cou've still got some of the feelings of 
cne: Ud rather you examined it than some 
oflicers I've met. The truth is, my wife and 
| carried on a correspondence on the pages 
of that Xenophon before we were married. 
She was a patriot, I a loyal Englishman, 
and her friends naturally had a prejudice 
against me. They were down on notes be- 
tween us, but they never thought of inves- 
tigating the learned pages of Xenophon.” 

‘Oh, good Lord!” said Heriot, aloud. 

ile looked so deeply disgusted that the 
prisoner laughed. ‘ You'll like the letters,” 
he said; “ we wrote most fully.” 

{| shall read them,’ said Heriot, dog- 
vedly. 
~=Go and do it, pray 
Jones. 

Heriot went back to his room. As a 
preliminary test he lighted his lamp and 
held the first page of the Xenophon close 
to the chimney, for most sympathetic inks 
become visible under the action of heat, 
dying again as the paper cools. After a 
few seconds, certain yellow marks began to 
appear on the margin. Heriot had _ before 
now read secret messages written with 
muriate of copper, and he recognized the 
signs at once; he put down the book, and 
called for a hot flat-iron, which is the most 
convenient instrument for applying heat 
evenly and adequately. While he waited he 
paced the floor, trying to reconcile his duty 
towards his neighbor (he was old enough 
to believe the catechism) with the maxim 
that all’s fair in war. 

The first letter ran: 

DeAREST,—There are three green cater- 
pillars hanging from my hat-brim, for I am 
in the arbor doing my lessons like a good 
little girl. I suppose I must just forget 
to bring in my poor Xenophon to-night; I 
hope it won’t rain and spoil his binding, 
else I shall get a lecture for my careless- 
ness, and it seems to me that one of your 
English east winds is permanently blowing 
in our house now. Mother was most cross 
with me yesterday because I pickled cabbage 
all the morning, and left the cabbage out. 
She tells me I am a slattern; and my 
father says IT am a renegade; and Josef 
says I have lost all my looks; and there are 
times when I feel mournful. But then I 
put your name in my prayers, that God may 
take away your English heart, so that we 
may be together. ... 


!” responded Mr. 


Heriot laid the letter down, and poured 
himself out a whiskey-and-soda; though he 
made a rule of never drinking between meals. 
After that, he applied himself again to his 
task and read on to the end. 

The first letter was signed Thyra Dutoit; 

the next, in a man’s writing, Mark Séren- 
sen. So they continued in alternation; 
they were intimate letters, tender, candid, 
vividly recording the growth of love in a 
girl’s heart. Heriot laboriously turned page 
after page: some of Thyra’s naive remarks 
brought the blood to his face~ for: shame 
that he, a stranger, should be reading them. 
A more unpleasant duty had never come 
in Major Heriot’s way. Several times he 
was obliged to break off and brace up his 
energies with a dose of whiskey.- Several 
times, moreover, he uttered words forbidden 
to pass his lips. 
_There were at least thirty letters in 
either writing, sixty in all. They ran across 
every margin, and over the fly-leaves, and 
even in places intruded on the text. Heriot 
did not spare himself; he solemnly read 
them down to the last word. When he had 
done, he heaved a sigh of relief; his next 
act was to detach the book, page by page, 
from the binding and study each sepa- 
rate sheet. Such conscientious labor de- 
served a reward, and he got it, by finding 
nothing. He arranged the pages again in 
their order, pushed away the untidy heap 
from under his eyes, and began to think. 

Of one thing he was certain, which was, 
that the letters were genuine. They spoke 
for themselves; besides, the ink had faded, 
and in some places words were missing, 
having been rubbed off by their daily contact 
with Mr. Jones’s pocket; the letters had 
been carried about for some months. Under 
these circumstances, Heriot felt that he 
could believe the whole of Mr. Jones’s story, 
with the exception of Mr. Jones’s name. 
Here was this man, then, ignorant by his 
own confession of the enemy’s movements, 
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ignorant also of the English position, since he had been brought 
through the lines blindfold: there in the town was his wife, 
a mere girl, the writer of these charming letters, ill, perhaps 
Between these two stood only the 


dying, and asking for him. 
Heriot’s dis- 


convention of routine, to overleap which was at 
cretion. 

He got up. gathered together the ragged pile of dissected Xeno- 
phon, and walked in upon his prisoner. 

“Tve brought this back.” he said. 

“My Xenophon’ Ah, thanks! Well, and did you like reading 
them” 

* Not at all.” 

“Didn't you think them amusing? 

‘TL really don’t know very much about them: I was thinking of 
other things. Will you give me your word of honor that you'll 
say nothing of what you've seen, either here in our camp, or on 
your way from Goldburg 7” 

“Why should I do that?” asked Mr. Jones, opening his eyes. 
* My sympathies at present are not with my country!” 

“| dare say: mine aren't always. Still, | owe it a duty, and so 
do you. Will you give me your word 1” 

‘By all means, if it gives you any pleasure. I’m not likely 
to have the chance of telling any one, am I? That being so, I’m 
quite ready to promise that I won't.” 
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“Yes, it was a thousand pities we didn’t get Abbotsville that 
time. It was such a near thing, too! What, didn’t you know 
that’ I was talking to Dutoit the other day, the fellow’ that 
kept the garrison going, don’t you know, and he told me they 
were on the very point of capitulating when they got news o1 
the advance of the force which made you evacuate. Hard lines. 


wasn’t it’ Id give a good deal to know how that message got 


through!” 

Heriot, looking very stolid, said that he should like to know, 
too, and within a month retired to his native county of Hants 
where he grew pigs and mangel-wurzels to: still the stings ot 
conscience. He also built and endowed a_ little chapel and 
pastor of Calvinistic tenets. One afternoon a visitor called t: 
see him, upon whose name the parlor maid made an unusually 
wild variation, vaguely ending in—son. Heriot. without much in 
terest. went to the drawing-room, and there he saw Mr. Jones. H: 
stood stiff, not offering to shake hands. 

“You found out’ said Mr. Jones. 

Heriot bowed. 

~T told you the exact truth.” 

* You told me a direct lie.” 

* On my honor, I did not!” 

* You gave them information.” 


‘1 gave them the Xenophon. | spoke not one word.” 
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“Very good. If 1 give you a pass through our lines, do you 
think you could manage to dodge their sentries and get into 
Abbotsville”” 

‘You'd do that—give me a permit on your own responsibility ?” 

Heriot nodded. 

aa ay. 

* Good.” said Heriot. 

“Think youll get into trouble yourself?” 

‘IY no: you see, youll go in the character of one of my 
spies.” 

“Tm grateful.” said Mr. Jones, after a pause. 

‘I dare say I should be cashiered if it came out,” said Heriot, 
“but it won't come out. You're my accredited agent; and even if 
your real business got known, they'd put it down to my stupidity 
for not choosing a trustworthy man, that’s all. Im acting irregu- 


larly, but VH be shot it I'm going to obey the rules and be a 
regulation cad!” 

“Well, Ull keep my pledge,” said Mr. Jones, “and J sha’n’t 
forget what you've done.” He added, in a somewhat sardonic 
tone, “Tis God shall repay! you'll be safe so!” ; 


In the days that followed Heriot had small leisure to think of 
the affairs of Mr. Jones; for shortly after the siege of Abbots- 
ville was raised by a strong force of the enemy, and then disaster 
fell fast on England. Later on, when the war was over, Major 
Heriot resigned his commission. The cause of his resignation was 
a casual speech made to him by his commanding officer: 


“Trying to get through the lines under cover of darkness ~ 
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_ “The Xenophon!” exclaimed Heriot. ‘ Those letters weren't 
ciphers, I'm positive of that! What do you mean?” 

“You tested for muriate of copper; my wife’s friends used 
acetate of lead. You should have tried the page with sulphuretted 
hydrogen.” 

“Do you mean that there were two sets of invisible letters in 
the book?” 

“There were. As you may see.” 

He pulled out the Xenophon, more tattered and dirty than ever. 
The love-letters had long since faded out of sight, vanishing with 
the heat which called them out: but across the pages ran now 2!) 
other message, indelibly fixed there by chemical process. What 
Heriot read was addressed to Paul Dutoit. of Abbotsville. 

“What did you tell me for? I used to hope sometimes it wasn't 
you!” said Heriot, bitterly. 
*Do you blame me? I never said one word that wasn’t true.” 
- You're an Englishman, aren't you? Well, you're a traitor.” 

‘IT guess Thyra’s prayers got answered,” said Sérensen, slowly. 
“T hate England.” 

“It’s your country and mine.” 

* And you don’t forgive me. I suppose.” 

“No, I don’t. I’ve paid pretty heavily for your treachery; yo" 
tricked me into being a traitor as well. My life’s spoiled—” 

He broke off: but his unshaven chin and his fields of mangt 
wurzels supplied Sérensen with the rest of his sentence. He turn 
the pages of the Xenophon irresolutely. 
“Come to that, I’ve paid too,” he said, slowly, “ Thyra’s dead. 
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Personal Impressions of 
W. B. Yeats 


By Charles Johnston 


[ xnew W. B. Yeats before he had dis- 
covered in himself the divine faculty of 
verse. though his life was already full of 
yjsion. In those early days his tendency was 
toward science, and we carried out together 
a munber of more or less ingenious and un- 
successinl experiments in physics, chemistry, 
and electricity, with home-made contrivances 
often destined for quite other uses. Our re- 
searches soon took a different field, which, 
| have always thought, was of high im- 
portance for Yeats’s poetry. He was a 
rabid Darwinian, and, like «ll new pros- 
elytes. jonged for a convert; and I, as his 
school chum, was the natural prey. So 
Yeats spent the hours that should have gone 
to Homer and Horace in pursuit of test 
cases and missing links, with which I was in 
due time to be belabored; and many a de- 
lightful afternoon we spent roaming over 
the Dublin hills, or the cliffs of Howth, Yeats 
holding terth on evolutionary botany, while 
i listened, commented, and at the end of 
ends. declared myself still unconvinced. Un- 
convinced of the materialism that so often 
goes with Darwinism, that is; though ae- 
cepting the idea of growth and develop- 
ment. 

Then came the first poems. And I remem- 
her some, never so far published, I believe, 
which filled my imagination with a large 
and sombre magnificence, and had in many 
ways a broader sweep, a larger handling 
than any of his later works. 

And soon after this came poems for the 
first time printed, in the newly founded and 
ill-starred Dublin University Review, which 
was presently to be disowned by its alma 
mater for printing one of the burning idyls 
of Theocritus. Among these first - printed 
works. | remember ‘ Mosada,” a dramatic 
poem of medizval Spain, with Moors and 
witchcraft: and “The Island of Statues,” 
Greck in coloring, but after the Greece of 
Keats rather than the authentic Hellas. 

Thus Yeats’s early work was drawn, as to 
its subject, from the universal material of 
romance, from many European lands; and 
it was only after he had already written a 
good deal, that he found his proper subject- 
matter in Gaelic tradition, learning it first 
under the mentorship of Sir Samuel Fergu- 
son, who has written so well, with such 
genuine bardie fervor, of the heroes of 
Gaelic eld.“ The Wanderings of Oisin ” 
Was among the first-fruits of this new in- 
spiration, 

Then came an Oriental period, full of the 
study of Eastern religion and Indian books. 
There are traces of it in poems like 
“Anashuya and Vijaya.” and in the two 
Sermons of Kanva the Indian. From 
India and her philosophy, Yeats presently 
came to the Western mystics. from Jakob 
Soehnie to William Blake: and all through 
his later work, whether as theory or as sym- 
holism, his mystical studies have left their 
mark, 

Here, then, we may say, are certain of 
the elements of culture which make up 
the poetical substance of Yeats’s work: the 
medivval romance of all lands, the Gaelic 
tradition, the teaching of India, the mystics 
of the West. Whatever be his substance, 
Whatever his form, lyric, epic, drama, the 
magical musie, the fineness and distinction, 
the transmutation through passion and 
though: are there always; perhaps in their 
Perfection in “* The Lake Isle of Innisfree ” 


JT will arise and go now, and go to Innisfree, 
And 9 small cabin build there, of clay and 
e Wattles made: 
Nine van rows will I have there, a hive for 
‘he honey bee, 
And live alone in the bee-loud glade. 


And I shall have some peace there, for peace 
comes dropping slow, 
Dropping from the veils of the morning to 
xe Where the cricket sings. 
There ; idnight’s all a glimmer, and noon a 
‘ple. glow. 
And rea full of the linnet’s wings. 


I will te ise und go now, for always night and 
I hea lake water lapping with low sounds by 
Wits t ciaeae 
wed stand on the roadway, or on the pave- 
The tt stay. 
leav it in the deep heart's core. 
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Brown Brothers & Co., 


3ANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 


HASKINS & SELLS 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
NO. 30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
30 Coleman Street, London, E. C. 








CABLE ADDRESS, ** HASKSELLS " 
Chicago St. Louis c lev eland Pittsburg 











Capital 


Surplus and Undivided Profits 


Financial 
THE AUDIT CoMPANY or New York 


AUGUST BELMONT, PHOMAS LL. GREENE, 
Acting President Vice-President and General Manager 





Investigations for Financing and Underwriting, and 
for Reorganization Committees. 
NEW YORK, 
Mutual Life Buildings, 43 Cedar Street. 


Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Arcade Building, N. Y. Life Building, 
15th and Market Sts. 1a Salle and Monroe Sts 


FLY-RODS @ FLY-TACKLE 
Suggestions as eee oe and Use 
By H. P. WELLS 


Author of ** The American Salmon- Fisherman" 
Utd with Diagrams, Ornamented Cloth, $1.75 net ( postage extra 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, NEW YORK CITY 





MORTON TRUST COMPANY 


» NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 


$2,000,000 
$6,000,000 


ul 
i) 


OFFICERS 
LEVI P. MORTON, President 


THOMAS F. RYAN, Vice-President 
CHARLES H. ALLEN, Vice-President 
JAMES K. CORBIERE, Vice-President 


H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary 
CHARLES A. CONANT, Treasurer 
T. B. MINAHAM, Asst. Treasurer 


H. B. BERRY, Trust Officer 


Counsel, ELIHU ROOT 
DIRECTORS 


Joun Jacop Astor, G. G. Haven, 

| GeorGe F. Baker, Josepu C. Henprix, 
Epwarp J. Berwinp, James N. JAkvVIE, 
FREDERIC CROMWELL, Wa ter S. Jounsron, 
James B. Duke, A. D. JutLuiakp, 

| Henry M. FLAGLER, JoserH LARocQuE, 


EXECUTIVE 


Tuomas F. Ryan, 
Epwarp J. Berwinp, 


D. O. Mitts, Fituv Root, 

Levi P. Morton, Wixturop RuTHERFURD, 
RicHarp A. McCurpy, Thomas F. Ryan, 

W. G. OAKMAN, Jacos H. Scuirr, 
GeorGe Foster Peasopy, JOHN SLOANE. 


SAMUEL Rega, 
COMMITTEE 


| Levit P. Morton, G. G. Haven, Exinu Root 


James N. JAkvikr, Jacos H. Scnirt 
GeorGe Foster Peasopy, 











BOUT one cocktail in 
twenty strikes you as 
“just it.” 

If you like to gamble with 
what you drink—mix your 
own cocktails. 
Connoisseurs prefer cer- 
tainty. 

GOLD LION Cocktails 


(ready to ice) never vary. 


GOLD LION Cocktails—Seven 
kinds — Manhattan, Vermouth, 
Whiskey, Martini, Tom Gin, 
Dry Gin—and the American 


Of good wine merchants, 


The Cook & Bernheimer Co. 
Makers New York 


























Players” Edition 


BEN -HUR 


By Gen. LEW. WALLACE 


An elaborate edition, for which a demand has been created 
by the long run of the play “ Ben-Hur.” 





With 48 Illustrations in ‘lint from Photographs of 
the Play. Printed from New Plates, with Borders and 
Headlines in Color. Crown 8vo, Ornamented Cloth, 

$2.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N.Y. 










“ PISO'S CURE FOR 

ve CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS, 
Best Cough Syrup, ‘l'astes 

in time. Sold by pcan 


N CONSUMPTION 



























































The 


Russian 
Advance 


By Senator A. J. Beveridge | 
This book gives an accurate 
and interesting description of 


Russia’s policy of expansion, 


which has become a cause for 


war. 

Senator 
gated the conditions, the peo- 
ples, the industries, the markets, 
the religions of Russia, Japan, 
China, Manchuria, and Korea. 


The volume is of importance | 


and value to the men and wom- 
en of this country who are in- 
terested in the development of 
the new political, diplomatic, 
and commercial relations of the 
United States with the East. 
With maps. $2.50 wet. 


BOOKS ABOUT THE FAR EAST 


Other volumes that deal with 
the many and various phases of 
the Far East and its people are 
given below—entertaining trav- 
els, important epochs of history, 
scenes and customs, adventures 
and campaigns—a list from 
which every reader will find 
something of interest, of timely 
value, and to his liking. 





Colquhoun’s ** China in Transformation ”’ 
Colquhoun’s ‘‘ Russia against India’ 
Ransome’s *‘ Japan in Transition ”’ 


Clark’s ‘«A New Way Around An Old World”’ | 


Child’s ‘«‘ The Tsar and His People’’ 

Harper’s *‘ Pictorial History of the War with 
Spain.’’ 2 vols. 

Harper’s ‘‘ Pictorial History of the War in 
the Philippines.’’ 2 vols. 
Griffis’s ‘‘The Mikado’s Empire.’’ 

New Edition. 

Lodge’s ‘‘ The War with Spain’’ 

Colquhoun’s *‘ Overland to China’”’ 

Hedin’s ‘‘ Through Asia.’’ 2 vols. 

Landor’s ‘‘In the Forbidden Land.’’ 2 vols. 

Macgahan’s ‘‘ Campaigning on the Oxus’’ 

Morse’s ‘‘ Japanese Homes and 
Surroundings ’’ 

Scidmore’s ** Jinrikisha Days in Japan’’ 

Stepniak’s *‘ The Russian Peasantry ”’ 

Vambery’s ‘‘ Travels in Central Asia’’ 

‘¢ The Crisis in China,”’ a scries of articles by 
leading authorities, reproduced from the 
North American Review. 

And for younger readers, Kmnox’s ‘* Boy 
Travellers in the Russian Empire’”’ 


2 vols. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK | 


Beveridge investi- 
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Progress of Science 
A Novel Railroad 


A RAILWAY where the trains make no stops, 
but are in motion throughout their journey, 
has been proposed by M. de Mare in a Bel- 
gian electrical journal, and is one of the 
latest contributions to the discussion of high- 
speed locomotion that is now taking place 
in Europe. M. de Mare’s plan is revolu- 
tionary, and involves many practical diffi- 
culties, aiming, as it does, to save the time 
spent in stopping to Jet off and take on 
passengers. The scheme requires cars pro- 
pelled by separate motors, which are capa- 
ble of making higher speed than that or- 
dinarily maintained by the train. When a 
station is approached, the passengers and 
baggage for that station are moved into 
the rear car, which is cut off just before 
the point is reached. The passengers de- 
sirous of boarding the train take their places 
in a car on a siding at the station, which 
proceeds to the main track at full speed, and 
catches the passing train, to which it is 
coupled, and the passengers and baggage 
transferred. Those for the next station are 
then received, and in turn the car is duly 
dropped. The scheme is most fantastic, and 
at present impracticable, yet it must be ad- 
mitted that many of the elements necessary, 
such as the separate motors which can be 
controlled together or individually, are al- 
ready developed. 


The Source of Radioactive 
Substances 

With radioactivity existing in the at- 
mosphere and in stagnant air from cellars 
and caves, as well as in air drawn from a 
tube with one end buried in the ground in 
certain soils, is it fair to assume that such 
substances as radium, which have the power 
to produce a_ radioactive emanation, are 
contained in the soil? Messrs. Elster and 
Geitel, who have spent many years in in- 
vestigating atmospheric electricity and 
unisation, have found in the cases specified 
that there is often marked induced radio- 
activity, which would indicate the presence 
of radium or other radioactive substances. 
Such an explanation as suggested has been 
advanced, and seems to indicate the more 
general distribution of radioactive material 
than has been considered probable. In the 
case of the air its activity depends in a 
large measure on meteorological conditions. 
An example of this is the fact that a fall 
in the barometer is likely to cause an in- 
crease in the radioactivity of the air, due, 
jt is thought, to the escape of ground air 
into the atmosphere. 


Science and Rats 

The spread of the plague in the East has 
been shown to be due to rats which are car- 
ried from infected ports on vessels. Just 
the precise way in which this is aeccom- 
plished is still a matter of debate among 
biologists, but the fact is appreciated, and 
in Manila and elsewhere the health authori- 
ties endeavor to kill all the rats in an in- 
fected locality and on board ships about to 
discharge their cargoes. This is accom- 
plished in several ways, such as traps, catch- 
ing the rats by hand or by animals, and on 
board ships sometimes by asphyxiation 
with carbonic acid, the latter a costly meth- 
od, and often difficult of application. <A 
method promising to be most efficacious has 
recently been devised by M. Danysz, of the 
Pasteur Institute, in Paris. He has found 
the bacillus of a disease which is peculiar to 
rats and extremely fatal to such as are 
inoculated with it, while at the same time 
it does not affect other animals or human 
beings. A culture can be made of this 
bacillus bouillon in which bread or grain is 
soaked, This is exposed for the rats to eat, 
and has been found a successful means of 
communicating the disease, which usually 
proves fatal in five to twelve days. The 
method has been tried on the rats in the 
Paris sewers and those of the Bourse de Com- 
merce, which attack the grain-supplies. It 
is now recognized that if the rats can be 
destroyed, it is possible to keep plague and 
other diseases from Europe and the civilized 
portions of the East.and it is to be hoped that 
the new inethod of inoculation will be found 
successful when practised on a large scale. 
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DEAFNESS 


CURED 


A Device That is Scientific, 
Simple, Direct, and Instantly 
Restores Hearing in Even 
The Oldest Person—Com- 
fortable, Invisible, and 
Perfect Fitting. 


190 Page Book Containing a History of 
the Discovery and Many Hundred 
Signed Testimonials from All 
Parts of the World — 


SENT FREE. 





The True Story of The Invention of Wilson's 
Common Sense Ear Drums Told by Geo. H. 
Wilson, the Inventor. 


I was deaf from infancy. Eminent doctors, surgeons 
and ear specialists treated me at great expense and yet 
did me no good. I tried all the artificial appliances that 
claimed to restore hearing, but they failed to benefit me 
in the least. I even went to the best specialists in the 
world, but their efforts were unav ailing. 

My case was pronounced incurable! 

I grew desperate; my deafness tormented me. Daily 
I was becoming more of a recluse, avoiding the com panion- 
ship of people, because of the annoyance my deafness and 
sensitiveness caused me. Finally I began to — riment 
on myself, and after patient years of study, labor, and 
personal expense, I perfected something that I found 
took the place of the natural ear drums, and I called it 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drum, w hich I now wear day 
and night with perfect comfort, and do not even have to 
remove them when washing. No one can tell I am wearing 
them, as they do not show, and as they give no discomfort 
whatever, I scarcely know it myself. 

With these drums I can now hear a whisper. I join in 
the general conversation and hear everything going on 
around me. I can hear a sermon or lecture from any part 
of a large church or hall. My general health is improved 
because of the great change my Ear Drums have made 
in my life. My spirits are bright and cheerful. I ama 
cured, c hanged man. 

Since my fortunate discovery it is no longer necessary 
for any deaf person to carry a trumpet, a tube, or any 
other such old-fashioned makeshift. My Common Sense 
Ear Drum is built on the strictest scientific principles, 


| contains no metal, wires, or strings of any kind, and is 


entirely new and up to date in all respects. It is so sm all 
that no one can see it when in position, yet it collects all 
the sound waves and focuses them against the drum head, 
causing you to hear naturally and perfectly. It “il do 
this even when the natural ear drums are partially ot 
entirely destroyed, perforated, scarred, relaxed, or thick- 
ened. It fits any ear from childhood to old age, male or 
female, and aside from the fact that it does not show, 
it never causes the least irritation, and can be used with 
comfort day and night without removal for any cause 
With my device I can cure deafness in any person, no 
matter how acquired, whether from catarrh, scarl i 
typhoid or brain fever, measles, whooping cough 
ings in the ear, shocks from artillery, or through ac cidents 
My invention not only cures, but at once stops the prog 
of deafness and all roaring and_ buzzing nois 
greatest aural surgeons in the world recommend it 
as physicians of all schools. It will do for you what no 
medicine or medical skill on earth can do. 
I want to place my 190-page book on deafness in the 
hands of every deaf person in the world, I wi gladly 
send it free to anyone whose name and address I can get 
It describes and illustrates Wilson’s Common Sense Ear 
Drums and contains bona fide letters from numer 
in the United States, Canada, Mexico, Bagland, § Scotland, 
Iréland, Wales, Australia, New Zealand, Tasmania India 
and the remotest islands. I have letters from p iple in 
physicians, 











us users 







every station of life—ministers, 
merchants, society ladies, etc. —and tell the tru h about 
the benefits to be derived from my wonderful littl ear 
You will find the names of people in your own town ant 
state, many whose names you know, and Iam sure that al 
this will convince you that the cure of deafness has at last 
been solved by my invention. 

idress 


Don’t delay; write for the free book to-day and a 
my firm—The Wilson Ear Drum Co., 1547 Todd Building, 
Louisville, Ky., U. S. A. 
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Music 
Mr. Elgar’s “The Apostles” 


Mr. Epwarp ELGar’s new oratorio, “* The 
Apostles,” considered by some the most im- 
portant accomplishment in contemporary 
English music, was performed on Feb- 
ruary 9, for the first time in America, at 
a concert given at Carnegie Hall in aid of 
the City History Club. Mr. Frank Dam- 
rosch, a large orchestra, and choruses from 
the Oratorio and Musical Art Societies were 
the forces engaged in the representation. 

Critical opinion in England has been di- 
yertingly various regarding Mr. Elgar’s most 
recent contribution to the art of his coun- 
try. The work had its initial performance 
in October, 1903, at the Birmingham festival, 
and raised almost as much critical dust 
as its famous predecessor, ‘The Dream of 
Gerontius.” To some, “ The Apostles” re- 
vealed itself as ‘“*a masterpiece, an inval- 
uable contribution to the art of the world, 
a score of pure gold throughout *—thus the 
impulsive Mr. Vernon Blackburn. To Mr. 
Ernest Newman, on the other hand—and 
Mr. Newman, let it be noted, is a friend 
and sincere admirer of Elgar—the music 
seemed “not sufficiently inspired to satisfy 
the musical mind,” and “ impressive only to 
minds that are already disposed to consider 
anything beautiful that is associated with a 
sacred text.”—There, we think, is the crux 
of the matter. Mr. Elgar planned, in his 
own words, * to compose an oratorio which 
should embody the calling of the Apostles, 
their teaching (schooling) ,and their mission 
in the establishment of the Church among 
the Gentiles.” The first two parts of the 
work have for their theme the outward man- 
ifestation of God to those ** who were called,” 
completed in the Ascension; the third and 
final section, as yet unfinished, will deal with 
the inward manifestation of God “ through 
His indwelling Spirit.” 

The basis of the work is thus, it will 
be seen, essentially theological, and Mr. 
Elgar, himself devoutly ecclesiastical in his 
point of approach, has furnished out his 
text with music of fervid sincerity and con- 
viction. Let it be said at once that the 
score of ** The Apostles,” considered solely as 
a structural achievement, is superbly suc- 
cessful; its firmness of line, its subtle- 
ty of claboration,—in brief, its sheer mastery 
of musical mechanics,—are nothing short 
of amazing. It is a far more complex, a 
far more intricately organized work than 
“The Dream of Gerontius”: but there, in 
our view, praise must stop. As in the case 
of the earlier work, our deliberate criticism 
of this score is that it has nothing unique, 
nothing new, to say. Its best inspirations 
are, in essence, a dilution of Wagner; that 
which is not best is Mr. Elgar’s own, and 
is, in the main, dull, flaccid, inexpressive. 
There are, indeed, memorable exceptions— 
as the introduction, the dawn music, the 
final chorus, the beauty and elequence of 
Which one concedes at once. One ends, 
though, by seconding with conviction the 
judgment of Mr. Newman—that “ The 
Apostles,” as it stands, “ with its heavy at- 
mosphere, its monotonous rhythms, its drag- 
ging, enervated, pulses . . . is not life.” 
We only wish that we could further coincide 
with Mr. Newman in his confident belief in 
the preciousness of Elgar’s gifts, which, he 
believes, must have come to a finer fulfil- 
ment had they not been “taken from hu- 
manity in order to be given to the Church.” 





Calve Again 

Emma Calvé, the most magnetic and in- 
calculable of singing actresses, returned to 
the boards of the Metropolitan Opera House 
om Fehruary 1, after an absence of one sea- 
*on, appearing, need it be said? as Carmen. 
It is still a great, a wonderful, imper- 
Sonation; but it is, to-day, a product rather 
of uncontrolled genius than of considered 
and heedful art. At many points it is ex- 
tggerated, wilfully extravagant. Of course, 
Calvé is simply Calvé, and there is an end 
of the matter; but if she were in a mood for 
gaining wisdom in the exercise of her tal- 
«nts, there is one among her associates at the 
Metropolitan who could show her the beauty 
ind power of controlled intensity, of tem- 


" perament exquisitely adapted to the ends of 


@ pertcct art: and that is Milka Ternina. 
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FGYPTIAN 
DEITIES 


No Better Turkish Cigarette can be made 


CORK TIPS 
OR PLAIN 


Look for Signature 
ow S. ANARGYROS 





Tan 
SOAP | 





His smile 


“speaks louder than words” 


In the form of shaving sticks, shaving tablets, ete., Williams? 
Shaving Soaps are sold throughout the world, 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 
LONDON PARIS BERLIN SYDNEY 








Skin Diseases 


Eczema, Salt Rheum, Pimples, 
Ringworm, Itch, Acne or other 
skin troubles, can be promptly 
cured 


Hydrozone 


Hydrozone is endorsed by leading 
physicians. It is absolutely harm- 
less, yet most powerful healing 
agent. Hydrozone destroys para- 
sites which cause these diseases. 
Take no substitute, and see that 
every bottle bears my signature. 
Trial Size, 25 Cents 
At Druggists or by mail, from 


{ Booklet on the rational treatment 


FREE ) of diseases sent free. 














The best easy chairs for old age are bought 
They are called endowments. 
No importunity. 


early. 

Get particulars free. 
PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 

g21-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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DR. 
LAVENDAR’S 
PEOPLE 


Mrs. Margaret Deland’s new book 
of stories concerning Dr. Lavendar 
and the other dwellers of Old Ches- 
ter seems to have awakened the in- 
terest in these characters created by 
the publication of “Old Chester 
Tales.” Speaking of the leading 
character, the Chicago /z¢erzor says 
that “ Dr. Lavendar takes precedence 
over all country parsons with the 
| possible (only possible) exceptions 
of the Vicar of Wakefield and Bal- 
zac’s Village Priest. Let no one 
who loves the fine things of the 


soul pass this book by.” $13.50 


Booth 
-Tarkington’s 
CHERRY 


Says the Jzterior, speaking of 
Booth Tarkington’s dainty new 
comedy: “Anything more utterly 
delicious than the comedy of this 
narrative can scarcely be con- 
ceived. It is simply beyond price 
or praise. The humor of it all is so 
exquisite it moves one far beyond 
laughter, to the point of tears.” The 
book is attractively made and is 
illustrated in color. $1.25 


HARPER & BROTHERS. NEW YORK 
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HE NEEDS IT IN HIS BUSINESS. 


“Especially the 


BUFFALO LITHIA 
WATER vies 


Virginia.” 
For Bright’s Disease, Albuminuria, Renal Cal- 


culi, Gout, Rheumatism and All Diseases 


Dependent Upon a Uric Acid Diathesis. 


Samuel O. L. Potter, A. M., M. D., M. R. C. P., London, Professor of 
the Principles and Practice of Medicine and Clinical Medicine in the College Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons of San Francisco, Cal., in his ‘‘Hand-Book of Materia Medica, 
Pharmacy and Th -rapeutics,’’in the citation of remedies under the head of **Chronic 


Bright’s Disease,’’ says: ‘‘Min- of Virginia, 
eral waters, especially the BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 2: a any 
advocates.’’ Also, under 66 is highly rec- 
‘‘Albuminuria,’’ he cays: BUFFALO LITHIA WATER ommended,?’ 
George Halsted Boyland, A. M., M. D., 0/ Paris, Doctor of Medicine, of 
the Faculty of Paris, in the New York Medical Journal, August 22, 1896, says: 
‘‘There is no remedy as absolutely specific in all forms of Qos _— 
Bright’s Disease, whether pring No. 2. 
acute or chronic , as BUEFALO LITHIA WATER y accompanied by 
a milk diet. In all cases of pregnancy, where albumin is found in the urineas late 
as the last week before confinement, if this water and a milk diet are prescribed, 
the albumin disappears rapidly from the urine and the patient has a positive guar- 
antec against puerperal convulsions.”’ 
ae Griswold Comstock, A. M., M. D., 0 S/. es says: “TI 
often pre= in Gouty an leumatic condi- 
scribed BUFFALO LITHIA WATER tions and in Renal Calculi, ac- 
companied by Renal Colic, and always with the most satisfactory results. In 
Renal Calculi, where there is an excess of Uric Acid, it is especially efficacious.”’ 
Medical testimony which defies all imputation or question mailed to any address. 


BUEFALO LITHIA WATER o.0ocer conse: 


and grocers geuerally. 


PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VIRCINIA. 








Read Blaikies HOW TO GET STRONG and How to Stay So | : 
' HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


$1.00 net (postage extra) 
HARPER &€ BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK COITY 








Pope Manufacturing Co. 
f 
y 
. Famous 
Equipped C ° 
win tv: Chainless 
coaster brake, e 
nd cushion 
{mcr Bicycles 
} e 
5 All Standard Chain Models 
§ Eastern Department, Hartford, Conn. 
> “Columbia” 
“Tribune ” 
“Cleveland” 
“Crawford” 
) as 5 
» “ Crescent ” 
“Monarch” 


“Rambler” 
“Tmperial ” 


Catalogues 
free at our 
10,000 dealers’ 
stores, 

or 

any 


ofa : 
two-cent 








| \) 
HE HEART 
OF HYACINTH 


By ONOTO WATANNA 


Author of “A JAPANESE NIGHTINGALE,” Etc. 


Japan—the land of flowers—is the scene 
of this new love story by the author of 
“A Japanese Nightingale.” It is marked 
by all the daintiness and naive charm of 
style of the earlier book. The story is 
even more original. Bound in lavender 
cloth, with gold and colored decorations; 


| delicately colored illustrations and quaint 


Japanese decorations on every page. A 
marvel of artistic book-making. 
Gilt Top, Uncut Edges, in a Box, $2.00 net 


(postage extra) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 








A Keystone of Empire 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE MAR- 
TYRDOM OF AN EMPRESS,”’’ ETC. 


The intimate association of this anonymous 
writer with the Austrian Court enables her to 
continue in this volume the entertaining recital 
of events known only to her. The Empercr 
is made the subject of the book, but anecdotes 
and incidents concerning the late Empress 
are related, as in the author's former volume. 
Illustrated from Private Drawings and Photograplis. 


Crown 8vo, Ornamented Cloth, Deckel Edges, 
Gilt Top, $2.25 net (postage extra) 





BEST LINE TO CHICAGO AND THE WEST — 
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NEW YORK CENTRAL, 





